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Tennyson's Idylls Reappraised 
Literature for Able Students 
From Jukebox to Poetry 

They Can Learn to Write 
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For classroom teaching 
and 
independent student use 


GUIDE TO MODERN ENGLISH 


Corbin-Perrin composition text 
for the upper years of high school 


A two-part book that combines the advantages of 
a text for day-by-day class use and a handbook 
each student can use on his own. 


Seventeen teaching chapters help all eleventh- and 
twelfth-graders take a new look at English and gain 
new competence in writing and speaking. In every 
chapter, discussions, examples, and exercises focus on 
all the kinds of English students hear, read, and use 
both in and out of the classroom . . . give boys and 
girls step-by-step help in making English work effec- 
tively for them. 


A 200-page reference Index, that forms the second 
part of the book, offers students look-it-up-themselves 
help with specific language questions that come up as 
they speak and write .. . keeps them moving steadily 
toward the language independence they’ll need in jobs 
or college. 


To sample both parts of GUIDE TO MODERN ENGLISH 


and its workbook, PRACTICE IN MODERN ENGLISH, 
write for booklet #489. 


SCOTT. FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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READING SKILLS 
GROW WITH 


GLOBE TEXTS 


< READING 
Gainsburg and Spector 
Develops power in various reading abilities 


EFFECTIVE READING 


Lawrence H. Feigenbaum 
For purposeful practice in reading skills 


MAKING FRIENDS WITH WORDS 


Julian Drachman 
Word study in functional contexts 


WORD STUDY FOR IMPROVED READING 
A. Allen Robbins 
Provides drill for vocabulary building 


CHIEVING READING SKILIS 
(edited) 
Reading selections, questions and remedial drill 


NOW! GLOBE’S NEW 
WEBSTER’S ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY 


SOP 832 pages .. . large type .. . as recent as 
‘tomorrow's newspaper! 


Send for Globe’s new Manual for Teachers 
of English. Free 


Catalog and approval copies upon request. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 
175 Fifth Ave., Hew York 10, N.Y. 
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The new Books for You 


@ Coming in November 


@ Completely new—not just a revision 


@ Up-to-date reading list for grades 9-12 


Classified 


@ Lively annotations 


@ Publisher and date of publication included for each book 


@ Prepared by the NCTE Senior High School Booklist Committee— 
George Robert Carlsen, Chairman 


@ Hundreds of thousands of copies sold in earlier editions 


@ Stock No. P56-12 $.60 each (twenty or more, $.50 each) 


Supplement to 


Your Reading 


The latest printing of Your Reading, the annotated reading list for 
gtades 7-9, includes an eight-page supplement to bring the list up 
to date. The supplement is also available separately. 


Your Reading: Stock No. P56-13 
(including supplement) 
Supplement only: Stock No. 56- 
13a 


$.75 each (twenty or more, $.60 
each) 
$.20 each (twenty or more, $.15 


SOUTH SIXTH STREET 


704 
CHAMPAIGN, 


each) 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
4 TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Notable New OXFORD Books 


Designed for Today’s Needs... 


BUILDING WORD POWER 


J. R. Orgel and A. M. Works 


OW in its Sth printing since publication in 1955, 

this highly successful book continues to gain 
acceptance and endorsement in high schools through- 
out the country. 


Realistically planned by experienced teachers, it is 
based on the sound premise that the only way for a 
student to add new words to his vocabulary is to use 
them in practical situations until they become familiar 
and can be manipulated with ease and confidence. 


A “Basic Word List” of 385 commonly used words 
is carefully defined and then presented in an inte- 
grated series of exercises. Review lessons are liberally 
provided throughout the book. 


BUILDING WORD POWER is adapted for use on 
any level of the high school English course, and is 
fully suited as an aid in preparing for College 
Entrance Board examinations or any other terminal 
English examination that stresses vocabulary. 


Net class price: Paper $1.00 Cloth $1.65 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY «» 222 Fourth Avenue * New York 3 


STUDENTS POCKET LIBRARY 


HIS significant series of low-cost anthologies 
successfully adapts today’s reading habits to the 
literature programs in high schools. 
These practical books provide distinct advantages over 
conventional English anthologies by offering flexibility, 
selectivity, no waste material, strong student appeal, 
convenient size and low cost. 


A POCKETFUL OF POEMS 
Edited by Blanche J. Thompson 
JUST FOR LAUGHS 
Edited by Roger Goodman 
STORIES OF SCIENTIFIC IMAGINATION 
Edited by Joseph Gallant 
TEXAS SAMPLER 
Edited by Eula Phares Mohle 
THE UNVANQUISHED 
Edited by Engelbert Neumayer 
STORIES FROM MANY LANDS 
Edited by Morris Rosenblum 
ESSAYS IN TODAY'S SCIENCE 
Edited by Joseph Gallant 


Net class price: Paper 50¢ each; Cloth 85¢ each 


NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
of the American L 
COLLEGE EDITION 
Now approved and used in nearly one 
thousand colleges. 


Acceptance of a new dictionary on 
such a scale could result from only 
one thing: its demonstrated superior- 
ity in serving teachers and students. 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


COMPLETELY NEW 


The Most Up-to-Date, Most 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster's New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, the ‘‘Supreme Authority," and 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol- 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depeading on style and 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO 
lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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IT’S A PLEASURE TO TEACH! 
5th Editions of 


Prose and Poetry 


HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE 


The PROSE AND POETRY Series 
contains the best in modern, tradi- 
tional and historical literature . . 

only the most appropriate and 
teachable selections included . . . 
living, moving selections that in- 
spire and challenge students to ex- 
tend their reading interests. Write 
today for complete information. 


The L. W. Singer Company, Tue. 


249 - 259 W. ERIE BOULEVARD, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


MAKING FRIENDS 
WITH WORDS 


-by OTHER RECENT 


JULIAN M. DRACHMAN, Ph.D. RELATED PUBLICATIONS 


[] Word Study for Improved 
Reading 


A functional approach to language, entertainingly [1 Vocational English (vols. 1, II) 
presented, designed to put your students at ease C) English on the Job (Revised) 
in the world of words. This novel text combines (] Correct Usage 

subject matter from the various areas in the lan- [] Spelling for Secondary 
guage arts with intensive vocabulary building and Schools 

word study exercises. Answer key available. C] Your English Helper 


C] Your English Workbook 


FOR EXAMINATION COPIES WRITE TO 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


The High School Organ of the National Council of Teachers of English 
Dwicut Burton, Editor 


Advisers vo. XL¥ November 1956 


ELIZABETH J. DRAKE 
Binghamton, N.Y., 
Public Schools CLoups Upon CAMELOT Warren Beck 
Harpy R. Tuey ALL Can LEARN TO WRITE 
Greenwich High School Carl G. Wonnberger 
Greenwich, Connecticut Tue GIFTED STUDENT IN THE LITERATURE 
Ruth Reeves 


HELEN HANLON 
Detroit Public Schools An ABOVE-AVERAGE Cass Stupies Hamlet 


William Fidone 
Frances L. Hueston B 
Deerlig High Schaal OOKS TO PROMOTE INSIGHTS INTO FAMILY- 


Portlond, Meine Lire Prostems Jean DeSales Bertram 


SERVED ON A BLAcK PLATTER 
VIRGINIA BELLE LOWERS Frederick S. Kiley 


Los Angeles City Schools 
Make Mine Prope (Verse) Lloyd W. Kline 
Dorotuy G. PoTTEeR 


Bulkeley High School SHop TALK 


en, Comin Plain Language From the Superintendent 
DorotHy WHITTED James W. Bushong 


Willis High School Begin a Theme With Proust John Sanders 
Delaware, Ohio 
CoUNCILETTER 


National Council of Wortp or ENGLIsH 
Teachers of English 
CuRRENT ENGLISH 
Luetta B. Cook, President 
Minneapolis Public Schools Recent Booxs 
(Retired) Tue Pustic Arts 


J. N. Hoox Ouiver Woutp Twist (Verse) 


Executive Secretary A. S. Flaumenhaft 
Champaign, Illinois TEACHING MATERIALS 507 


The English Journal is panes monthly, September through May, by the National Council of Teachers of 


English at 704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. Subscription, $4.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents; in 
Canada, $4.35; in other countries in the Postal Union, $4.60 (U. S. currency). Orders for less than a full year will 
be charged at the single-copy rate. Title and author indexes of each volume appear in its December issue. All 
orders for or correspondence about subscriptions or single copies or advertising should be addressed to the pub- 
lisher. Claim for a missing issue must be made during the month of issue. Six weeks may be required for 
change of address. The contents of The English Jour are listed in the Education Index. 


All manuscripts and correspondence about the contents of the magazine should be addressed to The English 
Journal, 226 Reynolds Annex, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Entered as second class matter June 14, 1954, at the post office in Champaign, Illinois, under the Act of March 
3, 1879. Additional entry at Menasha, Wisconsin. 
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A READING 
PROGRAM 


ONE-THIRD 
THE COST 


with the 


AVR RATEOMETER 


America’s leading reading accelerator 


bd A simple and effective self-help motivator. 

tudents enjoy its use in any situation: class- 

room, library reading room, or at home, 

@ Compact and lightweight, ideally suited to 

issue or rental for daily home use. Class time 

is freed for visual training, evaluation, and 

problem diagnosis. 

@ Three Rateometers can be purchased for the 

amd of any one comparable unit, yet its func- 
onal design and durability render all others 

obsolete. 

@ Now in nationwide use. 


Complete with manual ..... 900-00 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Specialized Audio-Visual Equipment 
531 S. Plymouth St. Dept. Yéll Chicago 5 


The Reader's Digest 
Educational Department 
invites you... 


The editors of the Educational 
Department are looking for- 
ward to meeting you at the 
NCTE Convention in St. Louis, 
November 22-24. You are cor- 
dially invited to a “Coffee 
Break” during the hours of 
10 a.M. and 12 Noon Friday, 
November 23rd in The Reader’s 
Digest suite at the Sheraton- 
Jefferson Hotel. Won’t you join 
us? 


NCTE BOOTH 13 NOV. 22-24 


This 
England 


NEVILLE - HERZBERG 


A PART OF THE 
RAND MSNALLY 
LIVING WORDS 
LITERATURE SERIES 


GREAT ENGLISH LITERATURE is 
presented in a new and vital way. All 
works are shown as products of the 
periods in which they were written. The 
student will never forget the role that 
English history, literature, and thought 
have played in the formation of our 
American culture. 


245 LITERARY SELECTIONS are in- 
cluded, with important works printed 
in their entirety. 216 historical paint- 
ings, drawings, and photographs show 
everyday life in England and the drama 
of history in the making. Three literary 
maps and a political map, all in color, 
locate important places and events. 


TEACHING AIDS at the end of each 
chapter supply a background of histori- 
cal information, with a separate section 
on the English monarchy. ‘The Won- 
derful World of Words” follows the 
development of our language. 


Remember ...the Rand MCNally Representative 
in sey area is a trained professional map and 
globe consultant. 


Education Division + Rand M¢Nally & Company - .o. Box 7600, Chicago 80 
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SEE THE MOVIE! 
READ THE PLAY 
in 
Noble's Comparative Classic 
ROMEO AND JULIET— 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


Freshly illustrated with action packed 
pictures from the J. Arthur Rank 
(United Artists) production of Romeo 
and Juliet filmed on location in Italy. 


TWO BOOKS FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 
NET $1.56 


ALSO SEVEN OTHER TITLES 


fACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES Net 


R 
COMPARATIVE COME DIES—PRESENT & PAST |.....2: Net 1.56 
COMPARATIVE ESSAYS—PRESENT & PAST ........... Net 1.56 
Susan Shentalt SILAS MARNER— THE PEARL Net 1.56 
as Juliet IDYLLS OF THE KING—THE KINGS HENCHMEN ..... Net 1.56 
L 
Write for Descriptive Circular EJ 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


orsooth, ’tis Dr. Baxter who 


speaketh anent Readers Digest! 


Dr. Frank C. Baxter, the eminent TV interpreter of Shakespeare and 
Professor of English at the University of Southern California, writes: 


**My friend Dorothy, who will soon be in her teens, recently 
told me some surprising facts about Mexicans in this country. 
Dorothy says that 5 of 26 Texans who received the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor were of Mexican descent; that the 
American cowboy is a Mexican invention; that every day 
Americans use hundreds of Mexican words without knowing 
it. She picked up these lively tidbits at school, from the Edu- 
cational Edition of The Reader’s Digest. 


“Dorothy will always remember the great contributions of 

Mexicans to our own American life, because that Digest arti- 

cle engaged her interest and therefore her intelligence. And 

the same issue brought her absorbing information in half a 

hundred other fields: the romance of how her sense of 

smell works; what makes Northern industries pack up and 

move Soutli; how much debt she can probably afford when she grows up—these things 
and many, many more.” 


Like Dorothy, your students, too, will find that learning is more effective— 
and more fun—when you use The Reader’s Digest. Only 20¢ per copy in class 
sets of 10 or more, Teacher's Edition free. 


READER’S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Pleasantville, New York 


_ 


Be sure to see 
the new, different, & 


and beautiful 


"HOLT SERIES IN HIGH-SCHOOL LITERATURE \ 


OUR 


EDITED BY 


WAGENHEIM, BRATTIG, 
DOLKEY, and KoBLER 


at the Holt Exhibit Booth 
_ at the Convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 


Book 1: Exploring Life (Grade 9) 

Book 2: Ourselves and Others (Grade 10) 
Book 3: This Is America (Grade 11) 
Book 4: England and the World (Grade 12) 


Classroom-tested 
Unified program 


Excellent selections 
—classical and modern 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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[Readers 
Digest 


SEND TODAY FOR 
FREE BROCHURE SI 
AND 

TEACHER'S HANDBOOK 


“One of the finest collections of stories for teen- 
agers I have ever seen...” 


Comments such as this come from teachers everywhere 
about the attractive new Reader’s Digest series— 


SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL LIVING 


Real-life stories and inspiring articles from Reader’s Digest 
plus challenging study helps 


This brand-new series of SIX colorfully illustrated antholo- 
gies comprises a THREEFOLD program to help you— 


e Enrich your English courses with human-interest stories 
by outstanding current authors 


e Strengthen in your students an appreciation of high moral 
and ethical standards 


e Improve reading and other communication skills 


Reader's Digest Educational Department 
Pleasantville, New York 


LIPPINCOTT Books for Young People 


Elephant Outlaw 


By Louise Stinetorf. Illus- 
trated by Harper Johnson. 
The fast-moving, exciting ad- 
ventures of two boys in an 


FALL 1956 
Island in the Bay 


By Dorothy Simpson. Set on an isolated 
island off the coast of Maine, this is the 
story of a boy who earns his right to a home 
and livelihood. 


jungle, = au- Grades 9-11 $2.50 
thentic colorful background. fe 
Grades 9-12 $2.75 High, Wide and Lonesome 
poe By Hal Borland. The author tells of his boy- 
True Love for Jenny hood of pioneer adventure on the vast, roll- 


By Mebane Holoman Burgwyn. Family mis- 
understandings and a perplexing romance 
plague an attractive hick aekeel girl in this 
realistic story of small-town America. 


Grades 9-11 $2.75 
The Real Thing 


By Rosamond duJardin. College makes 

Tobey Heydon face significant decisions 

— sororities and her high school boy 
end. 


Grades 9-11 $2.50 


ing plains of eastern Colorado. Real Ameri- 
cana. 
Grades 10-12 $3.75 


William Penn 


By Catherine Owns Peare. An important 
founder of America comes alive in this full 
story of his life, written with sublety and 
understanding. 

Grades 10-12 $6.00 


Send for FREE “Lippincott Books for 
Young People” or “Books for Junior and 
Senior High School Libraries.” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY _ East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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for discriminating readers 


THE JOURNALS OF ANDRE GIDE: 1889-1949 


in two volumes translated, selected and edited by Justin O'Brien 


A monumental record of the life and thoughts of the great French 
man of letters. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE 


THE AMERICAN CHARACTER 

by D. W. Brogan 

One of the most brilliant studies of the United 
States and the American character that has 
ever appeared. 


THE CRITICAL PERFORMANCE: 
American and British Literary 
Criticism of our Century 

edited by Stanley Edgar Hyman 

A VINTAGE ORIGINAL 


POETICS OF MUSIC 

In the Form of Six Lessons 

by Igor Stravinsky 

The great composer’s analysis of the problems 
of artistic creation. 


For a free descriptive circular listing all Vintage titles, write to 


VINTAGE BOOKS, INC. 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 


selected, arranged,and edited by Marvin Lowenthal 
The brilliant self-revelation of a Renaissance man of genius. 


FORCES IN MODERN 
BRITISH LITERATURE: 1885-1956 
by William York Tindall 


An analysis of the authors and forces in modern British literature, 
covering the fiction, poetry, drama, and criticism of the period. 


STORIES BY 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
selected, and with an introduction by Elizabeth Bowen 

’ Twenty-six short stories by one of the greatest innovators in the art. 


THE AMERICAN ESSAYS 

OF HENRY JAMES 

edited and with an introduction 

by Leon Edel 

A generous selection of Henry James's essays 
on American literature, half of which appear 
here for the first time in book form. 

A VINTAGE ORIGINAL 


THE FUTURE OF THE NOVEL 
Essays on the Art of Fiction 

by Henry James 

Including essays on Balzac, Turgenev, Flau- 
bert, and Conrad. Edited and with an intro- 
duction by Leon Edel. 
A VINTAGE ORIGINAL 
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Clouds Upon Camelot 


Warren Beck 


Despite an accumulation of negative criticism, Tennyson’s Idylls 
have held a firm position in high school literature programs for 
many years. Warren Beck’s reappraisal of the Idylls leads him to 
question whether they “should remain a curricularly canonized 
item” and to recommend study of Tennyson’s shorter poems in- 
stead. Professor of English at Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis- 
consin, Dr. Beck is the author of three novels (Final Score, 
Pause Under the Sky, and Into Thin Air) and three volumes of 
short stories (The Blue Sash, The First Fish, and The Far 
Whistle). He has published a number of essays on Lamb and 


Coleridge and on contemporary fictionists. 


"ey ata a saying of Bacon’s it 
has been added that the religion to 
which much philosophy returns a man 
is not the same as that from which a 
little alienated him; similarly, when lit- 
erary reputations decline and revive, 
the later repute, in time’s deeper per- 
spectives, may not be of the same de- 
gree or even for the same values. This 
is conspicuously so of Tennyson. It 
pertains to his present place in the Eng- 
lish curriculum, particularly for begin- 
ning students. Above all, it bears on 
that standard item, Jdylls of the King. 

The reassessors of Tennyson will re- 
member that even in his most popular 
phase he never went unquestioned. His 


case too shows that stages of fame, like 
cycles of literary tendencies and the 
boundaries of periods, are not clear-cut 
but a matter of preponderances. Some 
of the most devastating informal de- 
tractions of Tennyson came during his 
lifetime, and even in his hey-day, and 
most unkindly of all, from fellow 
toilers in the field. Bulwer-Lytton’s in- 
discriminate satire of “schoolmiss Al- 
fred” as “outbabying Wordsworth and 
outglittering Keats” is obviously irre- 
sponsible, but it is a closer thing when 
Swinburne speaks of “the Morte d’Al- 
bert, or Idylls of the Prince Consort,” 
or when Meredith declares that King 
Arthur talks like a curate, or when 
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Browning greets additions to the Jdylls 
as “more moonlight on the castle.” 
Even Tennyson’s close friend Fitz- 
Gerald (admittedly a person of special 
tastes, as when he tore out Book II 
from Past and Present and threw the 
rest away) thought the poet might have 
“stopped after 1842, leaving Princesses, 
Ardens, Idylls, etc., all unborn.” 

That et cetera, however, includes /n 
Memoriam, which together with the 
Idylls gave Tennyson his greatest popu- 
larity in his time, a vogue of a breadth 
perhaps unparalleled in English literary 
history. In spite of disparagements 
within the guild and some condemna- 
tion from certain reviewers, a laureled 
and finally titled Tennyson, during the 
latter half of his life, personified the 
poet if not poesy to all the English 
populace, and to the more “Victorian” 
among the eminent. He did not refuse 
the nomination. In his first volume he 
had described “the poet” as one whose 
“viewless arrows” of thought were 
seminal, and to whom Freedom was 
indebted for “his word” with which 
“She shook the world.” After success 
had so heartily embraced Tennyson in 
mid-career, he increasingly tried to ac- 
cept, with beard and cape, oracular ut- 
terance, and baronial aloofness, a bar- 
dic role that mingled elder statesman 
and venerable wizard. A questionable 
greatness having been thrust upon him, 
later generations questioned it even 
raucously. By this century’s second and 
third decades his reputation had sunk 
so low that he had become a stock butt 
for bright young iconoclasts, which led 
Gertrude Stein to remark that “People 
are almost always silent when one 
quotes good Tennyson. They prefer it 
to be awful, and then they can shout 
‘My God!’ ” Joyce reduced the response 
to a snicker by dubbing him Alfred 


lawn Tennyson, and Faulkner, in Light 
in August, has Hightower read in his 
“dog-eared” copy “the fine galloping 
language, the gutless swooning full of 
sapless trees and dehydrated lusts” 
which seems “like listening in a cathe- 
dral to a eunuch chanting in a language 
which he does not even need to not un- 
derstand.”’ More objectively, Arnold’s 
opinion that Tennyson lacked intellec- 
tual grasp has been rather generally 
agreed to, and nowadays perhaps the 
most lenient critical view of his sup- 
posed magnum opus by any leading 
scholar is Dean DeVane’s provocative 
suggestion that in the ’sixties the faith 
of Victorian society in its progress was 
faltering and that “Tennyson truly, but 
I think unconsciously, records its dis- 
may in The Idylls of the King.” This 
judgment is suggestively paralleled by 
the fact that Jn Memoriam, though 
received in the 1850’s and for long 
thereafter by the pious-intellectual as 
an affirmation of belief, is now more 
often read as a document in doubt and 
an ironically transparent disclosure of 
fluctuant rationalizing. 

Even so, in our times criticism has 
had T. S. Eliot’s permission to consider 
Tennyson “a major poet” after all— 
this proclaimed not exactly ex cathedra 
but in one of those visitations made by 
way of an introduction to another’s 
book, done like a laying-on of hands, 
with a short homily deploring human 
imperfection thrown in. Before Eliot, 
however, the reappraisal of Tennyson 
was well under way, stimulated in part 
by Nicolson’s pointed critical biogra- 
phy, which appeared in 1923 and was 
the first extended examination of Ten- 
nyson in the new mode, following on 
A. C. Benson’s unpretentious yet dis- 
cerning work in 1904 and Lounsbury’s 
evaluation of Tennyson and his critics. 
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CLOUDS UPON CAMELOT 


Since Nicolson’s book and a lesser one 
by Fausset in the same year, the recon- 
sideration of Tennyson has gone on 
rather steadily if in a minor way, but 
there has been no conspicuous Tenny- 
son revival, and indeed the most ex- 
tended and best study on the subject, 
Paull F. Baum’s perceptive, scrupulous, 
and urbane Tennyson After Sixty 
Years (1948), finds much to blame as 
well as to praise. Meanwhile the dili- 
gent and conscientious work of the 
poet’s grandson, Sir Charles Tennyson, 
has supplied a franker documentation 
of the “black-blooded” family morbid- 
ity, has defined more clearly young AlI- 
fred’s unwholesome position between a 
frustrated, irritable, and sometimes in- 
temperate father and a_ sentimental 
mother, and in general has provided a 
more candid portrait than the too duti- 
fully filial Memoir, though that re- 
mains an irreplaceable source-book. 
With the advent of a more objective 
biography and further critical perspec- 
tive, both the romanticizing of Tenny- 
son and the almost equally immoderate 
scorning have abated, and certain 
special merits in some of his work have 
been freshly defined by a number of 
scholars. However, except for a very 
few articles in learned: journals, the 
Idylls have not been included in these 
favorable reassessments, which gener- 
ally agree that the best of the shorter 
poems, chiefly from among the earlier 
ones, are of most lasting importance. 
For Nicolson, Tennyson’s extended re- 
casting of the Matter of Arthur belongs 
to “the unfortunate mid-Victorian 
phase.” Humbert Wolfe, an admirer 
of Maud, says Tennyson “declined in 
the Jdylls into something wholly alien 
from his true nature,” and blames the 
pedantic “shadow of Albert the Good.” 
Almost all later criticism has followed 
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Nicolson’s lead by rediscovering the es- 
sential Tennyson in the 1842 volume 
and what followed in the same vein, 
not excluding some sections of In 
Memoriam and Maud. This interest- 
ingly supports Saintsbury’s broader 
judgment of sixty years ago that the 
Victoriar’s excelled “in shorter pieces, 
more or less lyrical.” 


What then are the chief objections 
to the Jdylls? First there is the question 
of an epic unity in a purported allegory 
“shadowing Sense at war with Soul,” 
as the laureate put it to his good queen. 
Just how firm, though, was his intent 
and how clear his vision in this matter? 
In the early 1830’s he was considering 
a dramatic allegorical treatment of the 
Matter of Arthur to involve themes of 
faith and skepticism, the historic phases 
of Christianity, the establishment of 
liberal institutions, and the influence of 
science. These abstractions are not con- 
spicuous, however, in his first workings 
of the material, “The Lady of Shalott,” 
“Morte d’Arthur,” “Sir Galahad,” and 
the fragment, “Sir Launcelot . and 
Queen Guinevere.” During Tennyson’s 
visit to Cornwall in 1848 his main con- 
cern, characteristically, seems to have 
been about imagery to body forth the 
Arthurian story. Stopford Brooke, 
writing shortly after Tennyson’s death, 
doubted that the first four idylls pro- 
duced were conceived with “a set alle- 
gorical intention.” Baum asserts that 
Tennyson faced “belatedly” the prob- 
lem of weaving the episodic material 
into a unified work, and it is DeVane’s 
opinion that Tennyson “lacked . . . the 
necessary intellectual and structural 
power” to make an “epic masterpiece” 
allegorizing the Arthurian legend. Ten- 
nyson hadn’t helped by saying that “by 
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Arthur I always mean the soul” and 
then protesting that the abstract im- 
port had been “ridden too hard.” Per- 
haps the most telling fact is that Ten- 
nyson’s procedure was not orderly, in 
that he started with collateral tales 
rather than the main ‘Arthurian epi- 
sodes or with some apparent scheme for 
an epic narrative pattern. When in 
1868 he tells Palgrave, “I shall write 
three or four more of the ‘Idylls’ and 
link them together as well as I may,” 
neither the indefinite number nor “as 
well as I may” sounds like an allegorist 
who knows what he is up to. Indeed, 
F. S. Boas, while protesting against a 
too severe “depreciation” of the Idylls, 
called the “allegorical element” its 
“most vulnerable point,” and described 
Tennyson’s handling of it as “gin- 
gerly.” As to the primary evidence, the 
best that Hallam Tennyson could claim 
(in a letter to Watts-Dunton) was that 
“my Father, at all events in later life, 
took the view you proposed, of the al- 
legorical interpretation” —which seems 
more like post hoc expediency than one 
increasing purpose. 

Not even in the most unfavorable 
view, however, could the ZJdylls be 
called a chaos, Something immense is 
adumbrated—the rise of the chivalric 
in the midst of barbarism, the projec- 
tion of a civilized kingdom by idealistic 
leadership and common heroic devotion 
to a cause, and the tragic disintegration 
of that order under the moral erosions 
of individual wilfulness and passion. 
Nor has Tennyson gone undefended in 
this regard. Boas praises the /dylls for 
an expression of “spiritual principle... 
struggling . . . liable to temporary de- 
feat . . . but in its essence unconquer- 
able and immortal.” Quite recently 
F. E. L. Priestley, finding in the Jdylls 
a “strong faith in the eternal world of 
the spirit,” has claimed they do “form 


a pattern” which is “primarily allegori- 
cal.” More specifically, S. C. Burchell 
has seen the Jdylls as “a medley of pure 
and symbolic narrative” rather than “a 
true moral allegory,” and therefore “a 
revelation, a diagnosis and a lament for 
the complexity and decadence of mod- 
ern life.” In current terms Arthur J. 
Carr has viewed Tennyson as a “mod- 
ern poet” in his anxiety, and has psy- 
choanalyzed the Tennysonian melan- 
choly to discover a “concern with erotic 
motives to unfold the dialectic of sense 
and conscience’—all of which is made 
to show Tennyson as “true precursor” 
of Joyce and Eliot. But such special 
readings and pleadings have not re- 
versed the predominantly negative criti- 
cism of the /dylls. Even when they are 
credited with some sustained brilliance 
and large sonority that at times ap- 
proaches grandness, the dissatisfactions 
persist. And these extend beyond the 
question of allegory and epic unity to 
that of characterization. 

Here indeed opinion cannot be 
wholly adverse. Character does emerge, 
for instance that of Lancelot, the pain- 
fully divided man whose hypocrisy has 
marked his face and left him con- 
science-stricken in such a way that 


He saw the laws that ruled the tournament 
Broken, but spake not. 


Guinevere is real too, and so is Elaine, 
as well she might be, since Tennyson 
is dealing with something he obviously 
knew about, a repressed eroticism, 
voiced as elsewhere in his poems in 
terms of a feminine dependence. Ar- 
thur, however, is scarcely convincing 
to most readers. There is, to reapply 
the poet’s phrase, “a moony vapour 
rolling round the king,” and under his 
creator’s half-certain hand his super- 
natural coming and going are tinctured 
with the histrionic, as of the three 
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queens in that spot-lighted tableau 
verging on the spectacular a la Holly- 
wood. With all the trappings and trim- 
mings, Arthur still is no dramatic hero, 
manifesting “character.” He is rather 
a persona, and as to what is behind the 
mask the teacher of Tennyson might 
risk a Saturday afternoon, extra-cur- 
ricular speculation beyond the utmost 
bounds of scholarship, on the still vex- 
atious question of the poet’s personal- 
ity. May not the /dylls’ King Arthur 
then seem an apotheosis twice removed, 
not of Prince Albert, as the poet’s 
unctuous dedication would imply, but 
of the other Arthur, “The King who 
loved me,” who was for Tennyson “the 
one profound emotional experience of 
his whole long life,” says Baum, and 
whom the “widowed” friend perhaps 
had not written out of his system even 
with In Memoriam? However, this 
tends toward what Gamaliel Bradford 
termed psychography, a sometimes fas- 
cinating indulgence, but not a safe and 
sound procedure for neophytes in the 
study of literature. Nor for them are 
the advanced critical problems implied 
by DeVane’s statement that the Jdylls 
constitute “an interesting failure as a 
whole poem,” still less T. S. Eliot’s 
calling the “merits and defects” of the 
Idylls similar to those of The Princess, 
which he describes as “beautiful but 
dull”—aspects so discrete and unrecon- 
ciled as to suggest a taste more para- 
doxical than the preference of some 
gents for blondes. 


The specific curricular problem of 
what, then, if anything in Tennyson is 
for high school seniors and junior col- 


*For a fictitious fling at this, see the short 
story, “Ask Me No More,” in The Far Whistle 
and Other Stories by Warren Beck. (Antioch 
Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1951.) 
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lege students inescapably brings up 
more general questions. In literary 
studies how much identification of 
flaws in supposed masterpieces and how 
much discrimination of comparative 
success or failure in any author’s vari- 
ous works can be expected of the be- 
ginner? Is he to be asked to see that 
The Tempest is greater than The Mer- 
chant of Venice, “The Solitary 
Reaper” more sustained than “Simon 
Lee,” or Absalom, Absalom! more pro- 
foundly conceived and brilliantly ex- 
ecuted than Sanctuary almost before 
he has learned to define what is basi- 
cally good about any of them? Can a 
beginner discern that Tennyson’s Jdylls 
are more than a pretty poem and yet not 
an epic? Is he prepared to read “The 
Holy Grail” in the light of Tennyson’s 
divergence from the Oxford movement 
and toward nineteenth century latitud- 
inarianism, or with reference to the 
thematically related implication that 
mysticism not only is not for the 
masses but may divert an elite from 
social responsibility? Since at best the 
beginner can have had the medieval 
background “filled in” for him only 
sketchily, is he ready for the added 
problem raised by Tennyson’s imposi- 
tion of Victorian domestic mores upon 
tales already colored by the concepts of 
amour courtois? 

Admittedly no substantial literature 
can be studied without encountering 
many sorts of inextricably related fac- 
tors, not only historical but philosophi- 
cal and psychological, as well as the 
aesthetic; such involvements seem pe- 
culiarly difficult as to Tennyson, though, 
and therefore raise special questions 
about the suitability of at least some of 
his work for the instruction of vouth. 
Certain elements were indeed strangely 
mixed in Tennyson; he was both re- 
sponsive and self-centered, keen of ear 
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and near-sighted, aware of great tides 
in the affairs of his times, yet inclined 
to attenuate these apprehensions into 
the immediately personal. This too in 
some degree is of course characteristic 
of all poetizing, but Tennyson’s usual 
turn from broad circumstance into a 
private mood is not that. assimilation 
which makes for strength and for a 
return in strength to further experi- 
ence; it is self-defensive to the point of 


morbidity and withdrawal. For in- 


stance, Tennyson has been admired for 
his alertness to contemporary science, 
as displayed in Jn Memoriam by con- 
ceptual as well as imagistic uses of geol- 
ogy and astronomy; what should be 
noted too is that his was not a real sci- 
entific curiosity, with its pure delight 
in following through, but rather a per- 
turbation over threats to his religious 
faith. Wordsworth absorbed the eight- 
eenth century’s advances in psychology 
to achieve large and enduringly signifi- 
cant outlooks, often movingly set forth. 
Tennyson’s new scientific knowledge 
provoked a compromise, diluting both 
science and theology to secure the de- 
gree of sheltered comfort possible for 
such a timorously melancholy man. He 
himself did indeed “Glance at the 
wheeling Orb of change,” as he wrote 
of “Old Fitz,” but he did not “greet it 
with a kindly smile.” The lad who 
scaled a cliff to write large the death 
of Byron became and remained the 
most Byronic of the Victorians. ‘There- 
fore years did not bring him the philo- 
sophic mind, with its acceptance, resig- 
nation, and serenity, approachable only 
in a transcendence of egocentricity. 
Certainly Tennyson tried hard to be 
and do what was expected of him, and 
the results, sometimes aesthetically po- 
tent, are often valuably indicative to 
students of Victorian culture. Never- 


theless, a basic deficiency is still felt, 
uncomfortably and even with embar- 
rassment, and all the more because it 
centers crucially upon the issue of art’s 
productive interplay between the per- 
sonal and the universal. Even when 
that interplay is wearing, the truly 
great writer achieves steadiness of 
vision and evolves concepts not only 
viable but comprehensive. A lack of 
this crowning achievement is what 
many readers have sensed in Tennyson, 
and nowhere more than in the Jdylls. 
That consideration of themes and their 
structural representation which opens 
up dimensions in more profound works 
only makes conspicuous the inadequa- 
cies of Tennyson’s alleged epic-alle- 
gory. Indeed, to propose it as a 
“classic” especially useful with begin- 
ners is almost: to invite frivolous quib- 
blings. In view of Merlin’s cynical 
characterization of the Round Table 
knights as “All brave, and many gener- 
ous, and some chaste,” are the /dylls to 
be read by youth as an introduction to 
adultery—or to the intimate treatment 
of erring women like Guinevere, seduc- 
tive ones like Vivien, or patient ones 
like Enid—this last perhaps to raise up 
generations of “little Enids and Ger- 
aints of times to be’? But well this side 
of exaggeration is the sober question 
of whether the /dylls should remain a 
curricularly canonized item while able 
judges so generally criticize the flabbi- 
ness of its allegory, its lack of epic 
unity, and the Victorian provincialism 
of its moralizing. 

The experienced student, in an ex- 
amination of such shortcomings which 
goes beyond captious antagonism to the 
poet, may find implicated some positive 
principles of criticism; the beginner, 
however, must first be brought to rec- 
ognize the thing in itself, poetry, as 
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nearly as it is to be approached, where- 
ever it is most accessible and unmistak- 
able. Thus his proper study would seem 
to be those works of central import and 
unquestionably first rank, where the 
main task together with the consider- 
able reward is the grasping of values, 
and where questions of defects or ec- 
centricities are not insistent. This need 
not exclude negative judgments, but it 
would keep them incidental. Perhaps 
even from the first it may do to let the 
student see that Milton sometimes nods 
and Wordsworth actually naps, but 
these are titans, ably to carry it off, by 
creations large in concept and dynami- 
cally expressed. Surely the teaching of 
literature must begin with clear ex- 
amples of unquestionable greatness, 
and bring these fully and persuasively 
to the young reader, and only then ask 
him to note how greatness can trans- 
cend flaws; much later, when the stu- 
dent has his firm footing, he may pass 
to the subtler problem of whether im- 
perfections outweigh values in writings 
of less than first rank. 


If admittedly the Jdylls fall so far 
short of epic structure, allegorical lum- 
inosity, and thematic pertinence that 
the Jliad and Pilgrim’s Progress seem 
better fare for beginners, what of Ten- 
nyson’s vaunted style? At this point 
some might assert there are worse in- 
fluences as to style than Malory him- 
self, and Tennyson at his poorest can 
be one of them. Yet there is something 
in Tennyson that is not in Malory or 
Bunyan, or in Hemingway or Frost, 
and it is very great. It is to be found 
in the Jdylls, too—but not throughout 
them. Here the commendations of 
critics have not always been discrim- 
inating. Admirable lines from the 
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Idylis—and they abound—are cited, 
but little proportionate attention is 
paid those passages in which the poet 
is flogging himself uphill. Truly Tenny- 
son is a master of the imagistic phrase, 
the intense glance and quick figurative 
epitome, as when he lets us see the lists 
at Camelot, 


the peopled gallery which half round 
Lay like a rainbow fall’n upon the grass. 


It is just as noticeable that in some 
narrative passages the lines labor and 
words fall heavily, as in this striving 
but still sluggish and almost amateur- 
theatrical bit from “The Holy Grail”: 
An outraged maiden sprang into the hall 
Crying on help; for all her shining hair 
Was siicar’d with earth, and either milky 
arm 
Red-rent with hooks of bramble, and all she 
wore 
Torn as a sail that leaves the rope is torn 
In tempest 


or this hubbub over nothing more than 

a redirected look: 

But when the Prince had brought his errant 
eyes 

Home from the rock, sideways he let them 


glance 
At Enid.... 


The muse should not be charged with 
exacting such day-labor, light denied. 
It is of the same sort that chinked up 
the gaps in Jn Memoriam with clay, 
and it runs through the /dylls as the 
deadened tone of an essentially lyric 
poet who, in an anxiety shared by wife 
and friends as to what a laureate 
should be doing next, had set himself 
doggedly to extended story telling. 
The doggedness shows up in figura- 
tive passages too. While many are apt 
and evocative, others seem calculated 
and may become tangentially pedes- 
trian, as if the poet found relief in 
sauntering off from narration’s rocky 
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road into lush and level meadows of 
static description. In the Jdylls Tenny- 
son, even more than other nineteenth 
century poets, reverted to the kind of 
Homeric simile that Fielding’s satire 
alone should have suppressed once and 
for all. The odd thing is that some 
modern critics, despite poetry’s prog- 
ress in this regard, still admire Tenny- 
son’s digressive candenzas. Elizabeth 
Nitchie’s introduction to a school edi- 
tion of the Jdylls quotes the “epic 
simile” which describes, in a nice pro- 
longation of liquid lines, the breaking 
and slow dispersion of a wave on a 
sandy beach, and praises this undeni- 
ably beautiful image as an expression 
of Tennyson’s “great joy in the sea,” 
asserting that it “stirs the imagination 
and wins the admiration of all lovers of 
the ocean.” This, however, is scarcely 
the point for lovers of poetry, who will 
not admire the simile’s contradictory 
drift away from accordance with its 
subject—the plop of an  unhorsed 
drunkard into a swamp. Surely narra- 
tive poetry is not to be consumed like 
rice pudding, for the raisins in it. To 
read the Jdylls for their style and read 
with taste will involve the isolating of 
passages in a sometimes mediocre con- 
text, a discrimination beyond the capa- 
bilities of beginners, and anyhow for 
them a perverting approach to poetry, 
wherein from the first they should con- 
sider the relation of parts to whole if 
their studies are to be soundly based 
and are to progress to further insights. 

For the younger student, then, why 
not drop that textbook and biographi- 
cal figure, the poet-laureate, author of 
the /dylls, etc., etc., and turn instead to 
some chosen poems which show what 
was central in Tennyson’s genius, 
poems which give him his still unassail- 
able place, and more importantly, be- 


yond literary history, illustrate some 
admirable qualities of poetry per se? A 
good start could be made with those 
twin virtuoso pieces, “Mariana” and 
“Mariana in the South,” which empha- 
size the imagistic means of poetry by 
treating the same theme in contrasting 
settings. Similarly but with a further 
glance into opposed moods, there are 
“Ulysses” and “The Lotos-Eaters”— 
including of course its sometimes 
omitted “Choric Song.” These two 
poems taken together display much of 
Tennyson’s technical range, exercised 
in an antiphony of attitudes that are not 
only stimulating but of wide relevance; 
they are also more generally useful for 
exposing the dramatic fallacy, by 
tempting the naive to ask which one 
expresses the poet himself. “The 
Eagle,” six lines of absolute atomized 
poetry, is ideal for educational use, 
since it is fully accessible to novices 
and yet gives them a perfected example 
of its kind. For a taste of Tennyson’s 
handling of the Arthurian material, 
there is “Morte d’Arthur,” which is 
more sustained than any of the Jdylls 
and has too its superb crescendos ; there 
is also “The Lady of Shalott” with its 
panels of worn, stiff, but still lovely 
tapestry so intensely characteristic of 
Tennyson. The songs from The Prin- 
cess might be chosen from, and possibly 
first among them “Now sleeps the crim- 
son petal,” that exquisite fusion of sub- 
stance and style, suggesting the essence 
of art as passion poised. For a further 
venture, “St. Agnes’ Eve” and “Sir 
Galahad” might be viewed side by side, 
to confirm the faith of any who could 
see the first as the better poem, because 
more directly rendered, while the sec- 
ond is barely classifiable as not half bad 
Tennyson. One might add “Tithonus,” 

(Continued on page 503) 
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They All Can Learn ‘To Write 


Carl G. Wonnberger 


Wide diversity in the writing experiences of students is the key- 
note of this article which urges that “our classrooms become lab- 
oratories in which the climate is such that all kinds of writing can 
be done as naturally as experiments can be performed in science 
classes or as football can be learned in the stadium.” The Cran- 
brook School at Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, in which the author 
teaches, has made an impressive record in writing contests over 
the past few years. Mr. Wonnberger is secretary-treasurer of the 
Michigan Council of Teachers of English. 


RITING, says Socrates in Plato’s 

Gorgias, is a way of life, or as we 
might put it today, writing is an ac- 
tivity so closely associated with human 
living that we may use it to prepare a 
menu, compose an epic, construct a 
syllogism, or spin a yarn about space 
ships. Furthermore, writing is a great 
convenience, for it enables us to think 
or feel something right now and com- 
plete our communication tomorrow or 
in a week, a month, a year, or a cen- 
tury. And if we are still alive, we may 
modify and refine our thought or feel- 
ing at any time in the interim. 

I have a kind of impatience with 
those who stress the formal differences 
in varieties of writing. I especially dis- 
like the term “creative writing” which 
is, I take it, either a purr or a snarl 
and little else; I do not understand 
whether “creative writing” is supposed 
to “create” something or to be “cre- 
ated”—and in what special sense. The 
mixture may vary but the ingredients 
are always the same whether one is 
writing a report, advertising copy, a 
letter, a news article, poetry, drama, 
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fiction, or a familiar essay. The com- 
mon ingredients are imagination, 
analysis, selection, synthesis, organiza- 
tion, and interpretation, and one may 
find excellent composites of these ele- 
ments in every kind of writing. 

Guiding young people along the So- 
cratic way is not considered easy; if 
we believe the articles we find in popu- 
lar magazines and newspapers we 
might conclude that we are rather in- 
ept guides. Our semi-literates are al- 
most completely inarticulate. Johnny 
can’t read and Johnny also can’t write, 
and we all might just as well go into 
hibernation until the Master Teacher 
comes along on television to set every- 
thing right again. Such empirical 
judgment is based on nostalgia, of 
course; in our own school days all 
students were geniuses, including us. 
Or else it is a pattern aimed at playing 
down American education for all 
for the exaltation of a more selective 
European educative system. Or else it 
is sheer ignorance. 

The curious paradox is that each 
year there comes from somewhere a 
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flood of several hundred thousand ex- 
cellent manuscripts submitted to half 
a dozen or more national interscholas- 
tic contests. One contest alone lays 
claim to over a hundred thousand 
manuscripts this year. These papers 
display extraordinary range and com- 
petency. Possibly our children have not 
as yet heard how awful they are, so 
they go right on in their ignorant way 
turning out writing which is good by 
any standard. 


Writing like every other art is” 


highly personal. It includes certain dis- 
ciplines—order, proportion, precision, 
and clarity—and these disciplines are 
rigorous for all who would learn to 
write. Some say writing cannot be 
taught, that each writer must find his 
own way, and in a sense this is true. 
There is one common philosophy, how- 
ever, all must accept: to try, to fail, to 
revise, to try again, to fail by a little 
less perhaps, to revise again. So on- 
ward to success which will come when 
the writer (not the teacher) is com- 
pletely satisfied. “I try to think well,” 
said Flaubert, “in order to communi- 
cate effectively,” and indeed writing 
and thinking are two sides of the So- 
cratic way, and to master either is a 
long and a severe task. 

Now the teacher is not quite obso- 
lete; however, she is merely a con- 
venience; she saves time. If wise, she 
can instruct and not make a nuisance 
of herself or take the student’s mind 
off what he has to say; if foolish, she 
can substitute false goals and get the 
student so diverted by technical trivia 
that he forgets what he wants to say. I 
like to think of a really good teacher 
as one who succeeds in creating a cli- 
mate in which writing well becomes as 
respectable as playing football well. If 
a teacher can do that she need do little 
else. 
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A quarter century ago Hughes 
Mearns in his Creative Youth re- 
minded us that young people have ex- 
ceptional creative powers. This is no 
news to students of Shelley, Keats, 
Chatterton, Burns, and McPherson, 
not to mention many modern literary 
geniuses. But we must not forget that 
almost all children who are placed in a 
sympathetic atmosphere will display the 
same kind of aesthetic sensitivity in 
varying degrees. 

Listen to any neighborhood group 
of small children at play; they are ex- 
cellent actors, delighters in poetry, 
honest story tellers—and they might 
remain so if adults did not emphasize 
the “practical” and play down the 
imaginative, if mediocrity were not the 
adult god, and if formality did not so 
invariably take the place of substance. 
Think of this: Writing as we teach it 
has become a series of rules to be 
learned, or else it deteriorates even 
further into such curious and pointless 
mental gymnastics as diagramming 
sentences, identifying parts of speech, 
and attaching ethical handles of 
“right” and “wrong” to dictional 
choices which are often mere matters 
of background and taste. The first 
thing we do when we try to teach a 
young person to write is to humiliate 
him by discrediting a series of lan- 
guage habits which for better or worse 
are his; we are so eager to have all our 
little fish talk like whales, our Afghans 
like Mayfair fops. 


The Range of Writing Experiences 


Of course the college hasn’t helped. 
Before me lie suggestions from two 
college sources advising schools to em- 
phasize exposition and soft pedal 
every other kind of writing. What a 
thought! Should we try that on our 
young Shelleys, or on Tennessee Wil- 
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liams, Arthur Miller, William Sa- 
royan, or anyone who ever managed 
to get real pleasure out of writing? 
There are a few students for whom 
piling bricks in right places may be 
the end of all aspiration, but even 
piling bricks becomes more interesting 
when we have artistic bricks and artis- 
tic shapes to pile them in. Writing is 
not a shabby back alley; it was a broad 
spacious avenue that Socrates had in 
mind. 

Whatever there is in a day-old wind 

As it fingers its way up my chimney floor, 
Whatever there is in a moon half spent, 
Whatever a tired old sun is for 

Or a lost bird’s cry in the stilling gray 

Or the sob of a child at the doom of day, 


Or the quiet spirit of common man 
Wracked on the wheel as it slowly turns 
Grinding the grist of eternity 

While the eye looks up and the spirit yearns 
For the first faint fluff on the mountain rim, 
One hope of Grace for the like of him! 


A man must dream, and a man must know 

For there’s much to bear as the slow years 
go 

And much isn’t good as the patiern stands. 

There’s squalor and greed and grime on the 
hands 

Yet the hope on the hills is worth any 
price— 

An age on the wheel... then Paradise! 


So begins a poem by my sixteen- 
year-old pre-engineer. Am I to tell him 
that poetry is a waste of time, that few 
poets die wealthy? Or must he just 
parse sentences or make diagrams or 
scan lines to justify time spent on 
verse? I would rather he just con- 
tinued to try to write such average 
stuff on life, on its problems, and on 
the chance of human salvation. “Ease 
in writing comes by Art, not chance” 
—and I know now what Pope meant, 
for true ease in composition is feeling 
easy in one’s use of the written word, 
and that takes the widest range of 
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writing experience, experimentation 
with all kinds of form: poetry, T. V. 
and radio scripts, and every kind of 
essay, story, and article. A writer 
trained in this wide experience is cer- 
tain to write better exposition than a 
writer narrowly trained in piling 
bricks. Writing poetry may be good 
even for young engineers. 

I happen to teach in a boys’ school 
in a highly industrialized neighborhood. 
My students are weaned on shop talk 
and the lore of the marketplace. But 
I try to counteract this somewhat. 
Some years ago an aggressive young 
fellow developed a deep scorn for 
E. E. Cummings. To tease him, his 
classmates brought in one morning a 
whole sheaf of “poems” written in 
the Cummings style. It was fun. Next 
morning one of our most respected 
students, Head Prefect and captain of 
two teams, dropped another kind of 
poem on my desk. I read it aloud and 
the class liked it; and then came a 
perfect flood of poems—poor ones at 
first, then better ones, and then some 
that won five state and several na- 
tional awards. I had really done noth- 
ing at all. I hadn’t even suggested that 
anyone write poetry and I certainly 
gave no marks or credits. I had merely 
kept the kind of class in which it was 
possible for a football captain to write 
poetry without being laughed at. 

I do not and would not teach a 
course in “creative writing’; as a 
matter of fact mine is just an English 
course, nothing more. We _ write 
drama, poetry, all kinds of dramatic 
scripts, essays, reports, articles, and 
just about everything. We write every 
week over the week-end, and it is no 
secret that we expect to have to revise 
everything at least once. We plan our 
reading to stimulate our thinking, but 
we do not “cover ground”; by that I 
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do not mean that we undervalue the 
traditional writers—far from it, but 
we do try to avoid material which has 
been worn bare by the popular an- 
thology. We study semantics, phi- 
losophy, and a good many other things. 
We have no syllabus, and we rarely 
repeat what we do from year to year. 
We have two aims: to have boys learn 
to read so well they will enjoy reading, 
and to have boys learn to write so well 
they will enjoy writing. 


Steps in Guiding Writing 

In a paper of this kind one is ex- 
pected, I suppose, to set down some 
“how to do it” ideas. That isn’t easy. 
I see one teacher reared in the tradi- 
tion of German scholarship; she is 
rigidly formal, and her classroom is 
as orderly as a tomb. A second teacher 
encourages raucous argument. One 
teacher prepares endlessly for a writing 
assignment: bulletin boards, visual 
aids, field trips, lectures; another 
teacher never seems to plan at all: a 
composition just “creeps up” on the 
class out of general and seemingly un- 
planned discussion. A colleague of 
mine terrifies me with his appalling 
outlines; I can well recall the one col- 
lege class in which I could not manage 
to escape the detailed outline. I wrote 
the composition first and then made an 
outline from it! It doesn’t seem to 
make too much difference, however, 
what kind of approach one makes; the 
chief requirement is enthusiasm, a 
wide knowledge of writing, and some 
common sense. 

I have, of course, a personal ap- 
proach. First, I ask my students to 
keep notebooks and jot down all 
manner of things: their thoughts; 
curious things they see, hear, or read; 
ideas for compositions. Second, when- 


ever I make an assignment I try to 
do it myself and to write about twice 
as much as I expect of my class. If 
writing is as much fun as I say it is, 
I certainly should be willing to write as 
often as my classes, and it is quite 
important that my classes know that I 
really can write. I say this because I 
suspect that there are teachers who dis- 
like writing and who have never 
written much more than a personal 
letter since their college days. It is 
obvious that such persons cannot teach 
composition. 

When we start I have my students 
analyze whatever material they have 
gathered—and I believe gathering 
ideas and materials is just as impor- 
tant in writing poetry as it is in writ- 
ing an article. If this material involves 
reports of other people’s opinions, I 
emphasize the fact that people’s opin- 
ions and ideas are always subject to 
prejudice and error. If what the stu- 
dent is doing is within his grasp, he 
should be able to determine for him- 
self what is good, what bad, what 
fairly spoken, what prejudiced, and, 
of course, what pertinent. My students 
cannot escape from their own preju- 
diced environment, of course, but it is 
important from the start that they 
learn to assume responsibility for their 
judgments—it is the only way toward 
growth. 

Next comes synthesis. This involves 
finding a shape for the amorphous ma- 
terial they now have. In critical or ex- 
pository reports it is important, as 
Hayakawa reminds us, to avoid the 
initial judgment. Once the student 
has said, “John is a good boy,” or 
“This was a beautiful service,” there is 
little left to capture the interest of his 
reader. A safe start for all formal 
essays is the definition of terms: “I 
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think government control is bad,” 
says our young Republican. “All gov- 
ernment control? Police, fire, sanitary, 
smoke, currency, food, drug controls?” 
“Well, no—I mean control over busi- 
ness.” “If you own a home and a ferti- 
lizer plant comes along and builds next 
door—” “Well, naturally ! What I mean 
is restrictive controls.” So we are 
off on a semantic holiday. I am not 
interested here in arguing govern- 
ment control, but in showing a tech- 
nique. Definition is important. So is 
interpretation. To be highly effective, 
interpretation must be subtle, and for 
this reason I prefer training through 
something other than the formal essay. 
We can make characters interpret for 
us, and we can clarify our ideas through 
human interest stories; and we can 
“think out loud” in the familiar essay ; 
or we can use reference, analogy, or 
word shading in poetry. 
There is no frigate like a book 
To bear us lands away 


Nor any courser like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 


Compare that with a formal essay: 
We read because reading can (a) give 
us knowledge of foreign lands, (b) 
give us an imaginative outlook on life, 
(c) ... why continue? 

I like a church, I like a cowl 

I love a prophet of the soul 

And on my heart monastic aisles 

Fall like sweet strains of pensive smiles; 
Yet not for all his faith can see 

Would I that cowled churchman be. 


How could one possibly compress the 
opening of a discourse as perfectly as 
this in anything but poetry? We find 
the true “bird voice and the blast” of 
our great English tongue, to quote 
Coventry Patmore, more _ readily 
learned when we deal with non-ex- 
pository exercises in writing. 


Suppose, however, we decide to 
dwell entirely on pure exposition; the 
need for interpretation is still with us, 
and unless we use certain devices our 
exposition will be unspeakably dull. 
Christ knew this, and in his preaching 
of what was for his day a highly con- 
troversial and somewhat abstruse so- 
cial and ethical doctrine, he made lib- 
eral use of the human interest story, 
the story parable. It is because such 
auxiliary devices which make composi- 
tion come alive can be mastered more 
readily in the writing of non-exposi- 
tory material that I urge wide diver- 
sity in writing experience for all young 
students. They will come to their re- 
ports in due time, but when they do 
their reports may have in them some- 
thing of the breath of life. 

Now all this is very sketchy, and 
admittedly there is much more to teach- 
ing composition than one article can 
hold. Admittedly, too, the bulk of my 
personal experience has been with good 
students. However, this past year I 
inherited a “slow” class—students who 
came to me defeated and deflated. 
Since I know next to nothing about 
remedial work and have little sympathy 
with it, I had nothing to use except 
my regular line of procedure; I was, 
however, determined that there would 
be no workbooks, no diagramming, 
and no “grammar.” At first, results 
seemed disquieting, for I was used to 
quicker progress, but shortly after mid- 
year this “slow” class of ninth graders 
amazed me by winning twenty-one state 
writing prizes including five first places 
in a contest which involved many older 
students. My embarrassment was com- 
plete when I realized that several of 
the winners were even then failing my 
course. Talent is where you find it, and 
it seems to be less a matter of original 
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power than a matter of dedication; 
almost anyone can learn to write well 
if writing comes to be the accepted 
thing in his social group. 


Handicaps To Teaching 


My major worry is the teacher’s 
time. It takes roughly thirty minutes 
to read, comment upon, and supervise 
the rewriting of one paper. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to have one paper a 
week; we would certainly expect one 
major effort if somebody were learn- 
ing to play the flute or badminton; 
writing is at least on a par with these. 
Two hundred or even one hundred 
fifty times thirty is staggering, especi- 
ally since we know that administrators 
set a teacher’s schedule by the class 
hours she teaches and completely dis- 
regard what must be done outside—in 
this case enough marking to dis- 
courage anyone but a zealot. Adminis- 
trators need to learn the facts of life! 

I do not pretend that I have ever 
faced this kind of schedule. If I were 
asked to, I should protest loudly; after 
that I would try some simple device: 
I would divide my class into report 
groups of five or six, and on the day 
compositions came in, I would have 
members read to their groups. The sec- 
retary of each group would report the 
nature and quality of the papers, the 
general reaction, and so on. I would 
still read as many papers as I could 
and skim the rest. This would not be 
a happy solution, however, because I 
might easily be passing by some paper 
into which a child had poured his 
heart’s blood, and this would be tragic. 

Aside from the problem of the ex- 
cessive teacher-pupil load, the “do it 
fast” mania is the greatest handicap 
to writing. The objective test in all 


its ramifications is an abomination, not 
only because it inhibits free and full 
expression in many areas of schooling, 
but because it reduces everything to a 
yes-no, true-false, multiple-choice tech- 
nique and practically eliminates true 
thinking. The dogged student who in- 
sists on using his intelligence will 
always see shadings and implications 
in the bland, crudely-worded test 
choices, and since thinking takes time 
and the tests are timed, the good stu- 
dent is handicapped. What is worse, on 
these tests complex matters are re- 
duced to a two-valued orientation, and 
this in many areas of knowledge is 
dangerous—socially, politically, and 
morally. This subject is too complex 
for discussion here, but certainly Eng- 
lish teachers above all others should 
band together to resist the objective 
test and demand emancipation from 
the IBM monster. I particularly urge 
college English departments, now that 
pressure is on admissions officers to 
make quick choice of entering stu- 
dents, to examine and become aware 
of the language testing being offered 
in their institutions to make certain 
that it represents the thinking of Eng- 
lish teachers. 

A third handicap to composition is 
the textbook which starts with the 
word, and then goes on to the sentence 
and the paragraph, with the notion 
that once we raise a superstructure of 
technique we can hang any ideas on it. 
This is all wrong. Normally we think 
a thought, then divide it into its natu- 
ral parts, then implement it as we must 
to make it clear to others. Any other 
arrangement violates the natural crea- 
tive process and substitutes a highly 
artificial procedure for a natural one. 

It is to be feared that many teachers 
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and students get lost in the machinery 
of composition. Such busywork as dia- 
gramming sentences and identifying 
parts of speech is far removed from the 
actual process of writing. The pleas 
that we need “grammar” as a lan- 
guage for communication between the 
teacher and the student would be more 
valid if (a) what is generally called 
“grammar” were a true description of 
the language and (b) if we all learned 
it well enough to use it for any kind 
of mutual discussion about anything. 
I wish to make one thing clear: I 
believe as much as anyone in insisting 
upon full, lucid, truthful, and logical 
expression; I have no interest in or 
patience with aesthetic dilettantism, 
but I believe that a two-valued orienta- 
tion involving pseudo-ethical terms has 
no place in our kit of tools for teach- 
ing writing. I have no time either to 
establish attitudes toward choices 
which are merely a matter of prejudice 
or preference. In the broad field of 
writing, acceptable and unacceptable 
usage varies so much with locality, de- 
gree of formality, circumstance, or, 
in fiction or drama, characterization. 
This English of ours is a mighty and 
an elastic tool, and we have an obliga- 
tion to show our students how great 
and sensitive it is and how well it will 
serve a variety of human needs. I 
doubt whether any textbook can com- 
press into its pages all we need to know 
when we teach writing. 

Of course composition takes time to 
master. As early as 1934 the North 
Central Association of Schools and 
Colleges warned against relegating in- 
struction in writing to the final two 
years in high school. In a recent article 


Professor Frederic Faverty, Head of — 


The English Department at North- 
western University, writes: 


If I had one recommendation to make to 
the secondary schools it is that there 
should be more practice in writing 
throughout the school course. But this 
means grading and rewriting and confer- 
ences and smaller classes. All this is going 
to get worse before it gets better, and it 
is probably like asking to square the 
circle, but it is the only solution. 


I am not as sure as Professor 
Faverty that we can do nothing about 
this now. There are magnificent teach- 
ers of English in the American schools, 
and despite all their handicaps they 
are obviously teaching students to 
write. I feel that some of them still 
spend too much time on inconsequen- 
tial matters and that the plea, “I can’t 
teach composition because I have too 
many other things to do,” has no valid- 
ity. There seem to be some hundreds 
of thousands of students who are 
learning well enough—more perhaps, 
because we must not assume that the 
national writing contests get more 
than a fraction of the good papers 
written. It is the function of all of us 
to spread the word that even under 
the present difficult circumstances suc- 
cess is not impossible, and it is even 
more essential that we all join forces to 
see to it that our classrooms become 
laboratories in which the climate is 
such that all kinds of writing can be 
done as naturally as experiments can 
be performed in science classes or as 
football can be learned in the stadium. 
Perhaps we can provide the first faint 
fluff on the mountains which will take 
our students off the wheel and set their 
feet on the Socratic way which must 
lead to a better humanity. 
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The Gifted Student in 
the Literature Class 
Ruth Reeves 


Recent years have brought a renewed interest in the needs of 
gifted students. The English teachers of Houston, Texas, have 
been concerned with ways of challenging the superior learner 
within the ordinary heterogeneous class. Some of their procedures 
for helping the able student in literature through regular class 
work, small group work, and individual conferences are sum- 
marized here by Ruth Reeves, Supervisor of English in the Hous- 


ton schools. 


castle has been added to the 
American dream—schools for the 
rapid learner, classes for the gifted 
student. Some day we shall have them 
in every hamlet. Gifted teachers will 
rise up to teach these students, and 
schools and classrooms will echo with 
the sounds of happy, high-geared 
learning. 

Meanwhile, in our English classes 
sit the gifted—sometimes morose, ag- 
gressive, or courteously absent-minded ; 
sometimes, on the other hand, bright- 
eyed, busy. For now and then, with 
forethought, some creativity, an indi- 
vidual conference, a well-stocked li- 
brary, we challenge these students to 
use their powers. Often, indeed, we do 
so with the same forethought, the same 
creativity, the same breath used to 
challenge the average—plus some spe- 
cial recognition in the way of thought- 
ful criticism or perceptive appreciation. 

Recently suggestions were made by 
several Houston teachers for challeng- 
ing the gifted student in the regular 
English class. Methods mentioned for 
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the study of literature included those 
used in general classwork, in working 
with groups, and in conferring indi- 
vidually. 


General Classwork 


Activities suggested for general 
classwork—that is, work done in com- 
mon by the class as a whole—seemed 
to fall into four categories: solving a 
problem, using the imagination, read- 
ing with full understanding, and read- 
ing extensively. 

Solving a_ problem. To solve 
problems in the literature class is to 
clarify and to enrich some phase of 
the student’s reading. The student 
may, for example, be asked to foresee 
an outcome. In a short story, the class 
is reminded, the author places a char- 
acter in a situation or presents him 
with a problem; the manner of re- 
solving the situation or solving the 
problem must depend on the nature of 
the character portrayed. The teacher 
may read the class part of a well-con- 
structed short story, stopping just after 
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the climax: How does the story end? 
After the class has made suggestions, 
the teacher reads the author’s ending. 
Teacher and class recall clues that 
pointed to this solution. 

The teacher may read, then, part of 
another strongly plotted story and ask 
everyone to write his own ending. Per- 
haps one or two gifted young writers 
may provide a conclusion that the au- 
thor himself would approve. Surely 
every class member will have learned 
to notice clues of plot and characteri- 
zation. 

Another type of literary prob- 
lem involves making a comparison. 
The student may compare the ways 
different novelists present and then 
solve problems involving human re- 
lationships. Or he may compare the 
attitudes that several poets take toward 
a given subject. 

In Silas Marner are several situa- 
tions that perennially call for class dis- 
cussion—for example, the effects of 
the lack of consistent parental disci- 
pline in the rearing of the Cass 
brothers. The Good Earth has a com- 
parable situation. Rapid learners in the 
class may read this book and others 
that deal with the parent-child rela- 
tionship—Sorrell and Son, So Big, 
The Bent Twig, Life with Father, Life 
with Mother. 

For most effective reading and dis- 
cussion, the teacher wil help those stu- 
dents think beforehand of certain ques- 
tions: How rigid a control is best for 
young people? How much responsi- 
bility should a young person have as 
he is growing up? What kind of re- 
sponsibility? Rapid learners discuss 
answers to these questions found in 
their reading for the benefit of the 
class as a whole; then, after provoca- 
tive discussion, each individual may 


give his own best thinking on the sub- 
ject in writing, properly organized. 

Another type of comparison that 
may interest the thoughtful student in- 
volves the difference in the ways poets 
look at a certain subject. Results of 
such a study may be discussed in 
panels or in a theme. Or quotations 
may be presented in a framework such 
as this: 


The poet meets death 
—with brave resignation 
But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 
At midnight in some flaming town 
When spring trips north again this 
year, 
And I to my pledged word am true; 
I shall not fail that rendezvous. 
—Alan Seeger, 
“T Have a Rendezvous with Death” 


—with a sense of being set free 


Let each new temple, nobler than the 
last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome 
more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s 
unresting sea! 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
“The Chambered Nautilus” 


—with anticipation of the end of struggle, 
and of rest 
... praise! praise! praise! 
For the sure-enwinding arms 
of cool-enfolding death. 
—Walt Whitman 
“The Carol of Death” 


—with a battle cry 
I was ever a fighter, so—one fight 
more, 
The best and the last! 
I would hate that death bandaged my 
eyes, and forbore, 
And made me creep past. 
No! let me taste the whole of it, fare 
like my peers, 
The heroes of old... 
—Robert Browning, 
“Prospice” 
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(The range of topics for such a 
study is boundless—unrequited love, 
spring, industry, twilight, cats . . .) 

The gifted—as well as the less 
gifted—student may find it a challeng- 
ing problem to reconcile two passages 
in literature that both sound true and 
yet seem to contradict each other. Paul 
Diederich has described such a com- 
parison in an exceptionally interesting 
article.* 

Another type of problem for 
the literature class is to find passages 
that perform given functions. The 
teacher may ask for lines that suggest 
setting, that indicate interests or atti- 
tudes of writers, or that foreshadow 
tragedy or other outcomes. Any stu- 
dent who learns to notice these bits of 
atmosphere has added to his enjoy- 
ment of literature; the gifted student, 
it is hoped, will take these suggestions 
to himself as he matures, to become in- 
creasingly perceptive of literary artis- 
try. 

Finding lines that give clues to the 
basic attitudes of a poet, for example, 
may be presented as a type of sleuth- 
ing. With teacher guidance at first, a 
study of Edwin Arlington Robinson’s 
poems may yield, in part, something 
like this: 


Interest in medieval literature 
He dreamed of Thebes and Camelot, 
And Priam’s neighbors. 
Miniver loved the Medici, 
Albeit he had never seen one. 
“Miniver Cheevy” 


Interest in people who were failures 
He wept that he was ever born, 
And he had reasons. 
“Miniver Cheevy” 


Paul Diederich, “Making and Using Tests,” 
se English Journal, XLIV (March 1955), pp. 
135-140. 


And Richard Cory, one calm summer 
night, 
Went home and put a bullet through his 
head. 
“Richard Cory” 


Tendency to end his poems on a “down-beat” 
Went home and put a bullet through 
his head. 
“Richard Cory” 


Miniver coughed and called it fate, 
And kept on drinking. 
“Miniver Cheevy” 


He comes and probably for years 
Will he be coming yet— 
Familiar as an old mistake, 
And futile as regret. 
“Benwick Finzer” 


I never knew the worth of him 
Until he died. 
“An Old Story” 


Gifted students, with encourage- 
ment, will go further than these poems, 
which are the ones usually included in 
high school anthologies. 

The foreshadowing of outcomes in 
plays, in novels, in narrative poetry, 
often through implication or symbol- 
ism, is noted only by the mature 
reader. Probably the gifted student 
will learn to recognize these hints with 
a minimum of direction. The teacher 
should give such direction before read- 
ing is done; afterward, he must draw 
from the thoughtful students an in- 
terpretation of what is only implied. 
“A cobweb bridge flung from [an au- 
thor’s] mind to theirs, an invisible pas- 
sage”* over which subtleties may leap 
—that should be the reading of the 
gifted student. 

Using the imagination. The student’s 
imagination may be used in such a 
way as to make him more discriminat- 


* Edith Wharton, A Backward Glance, Chap- 
ter 8. 
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ing in his appreciation of the imagina- 
tion of others. He may better under- 
stand the significance of what he reads 
if he puts his own imagination to work 
on the author’s material. He may test 
the writer’s philosophy in the light of 
his own experience; expand material 
by imagining new incidents; write an 
essay in the style of an essay studied 
in class or compose a parody of a 
humorous poem; or write a reaction to 
a selection. 

To illustrate a writer’s philosophy, 
the student may tell why he 
agrees or disagrees with a statement 
from an essay by Francis Bacon or 
some other writer, bolstering his opin- 
ions by illustrations from his own ex- 
perience or that of his friends. 

The student may use his imagina- 
tion with fictional material. He may, 
for example, write incidents that might 
have happened between two chapters of 
a novel or after the ending of a story. 
The novel Silas Marner and the short 
story “The Cop and the Anthem” have 
been successiully treated in this man- 
ner. One Houston teacher asked mem- 
bers of a class to become so familar 
with a fictional character chosen from 
their outside reading that when they 
came to class, they could say what this 
person would do in a situation to be 
proposed by the teacher. The resulting 
themes—those by gifted students— 
made interesting reading. 

The student may also write letters 
that might have been written by a fic- 
tional or a true character. One Hous- 
ton teacher asked her class, imagining 
themselves to be soldiers at Valley 
Forge, to write letters home about the 
paper that George Washington had 
just read to his army (Thomas Paine’s 
Common Sense). Almost any work of 
fiction or of history will suggest letters. 
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Careful and perceptive reading is 
necessary in order to write such letters 
successfully. 

The student also may try out 
the style of the author. He may write 
an account of a club meeting as Roger 
de Coverley might have written it, or 
of a bus trip in the style of Chaucer. 
He may try a description of a person 
in Chaucer’s or in Boswell’s style; he 
may reproduce his family’s dinner table 
conversation in the manner of the 
Autocrat. He may write an essay in 
his own manner, suggested by his 
reading—“Once More to the Lake” by 
E. B. White, for example. : 

He may also write a parody of 
a humorous poem. “The Passionate 
Shepherd to His Love” may become 
“The Passionate Pauper to His Love,” 
with one stanza modernized in this 
manner: 


You'll have dresses galore, you know, 
’Cause Mom will teach you how to sew. 
From New York shoes will come by mail, 
For Uncle Herbert buys wholesale. 


“The Snob’s Answer to the Pau- 
per’—high school version—contains 
this stanza: 


I’ve always had a car to use; 

That bus stop near is no good news. 
The thought of steel for silverware, 
And stew is more than I can bear. 


Reading with full understanding. 
After the high school teacher has stim- 
ulated his students of literature through 
giving them problems to solve and ap- 
pealing to their imaginations, the ques- 
tion still remains: Do they understand 
what they read? It is especially impor- 
tant that the gifted pupil see the pattern, 
both its overall structure and its intri- 
cacies. 

The gifted student should recog- 
nize the basic significance of what he 
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reads. Occasionally the teacher may ask 
his students to reduce the central 
thought of a selection to one sentence. 
Again, he may ask them to reduce the 
central idea with its supporting ideas 
to a well-written paragraph. The reader 
should be able to stand back and see the 
over-all design. To begin with, for ex- 
ample, the sophomore class may finish 
such sentences as these: “Silas Marner 
tells the story of a simple, gentle, af- 
fectionate man who —————.” “ ‘The 
Unfamiliar’ is about a man who was 
cowardly when but brave 
when 

Seniors may write précis of poems 
occasionally, similar to this one of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnet 29: “When I am 
dissatisfied with myself and envious of 
others, I think of you, and then I 
wouldn’t change places with a king.” 

The gifted student ‘must also 
understand the implications of what 
he reads. He must know that the most 
effective distance between two points 
is not always the shortest, for much of 
literature is developed suggestively. 
Long before he is ready to talk about 
similes, metaphors, irony, or imagery 
by name, he should react to the power 
of figurative language. 

The English teacher may not realize 
how much of the comparison, actual 
or implied, found in prose is confusing 
to a sophomore whose experience is 
limited. Even the gifted tenth grader 
may need his imagination primed 
through skillful questioning for full 
comprehension of such sentences as 
these: 


” 


I slipped between the towering walls and 
giant pillars in the Andes... in the silence 
of a cathedral of snow. (Antoine de Saint- 
Exupery, “Guilaumet”) 


And as for the men and women of Salem 
Village—they were a tough and knotty 


stock. (Stephen Vincent Benet, “We Aren’t 
Superstitious” ) 


It is important, also, that the gifted 
student understand allusion. Mythol- 
ogy, folklore, the Bible, history—some- 
how these should be made part of the 
background of each student, particu- 
larly of the student with superior in- 
telligence. Perhaps one interested per- 
son or a group may become expert on 
each type of background material. 

Irony and other means of “slanting” 
are also of special interest to the stu- 
dent of superior powers. Alexander 
Pope’s “Rape of the Lock” becomes 
wonderfully intriguing to the thought- 
ful student only when he understands 
the conventions of the old Greek and 
Roman epics that are being imitated. 
One class of seniors spent some days 
finding different kinds of irony in A 
Tale of Two Cities. Although most of 
them had read the book before, they 
said they had missed the best of it un- 
til they studied it for the richness of its 
irony. 

One of the greatest pleasures to be 
found in literature results from the 
appreciation of imagery. Some teachers 
find the best way to bring about crea- 
tive reading is to give pre-training in 
creation. One teacher prepares for the 
reading of poetry by saying to her 
class, ‘When I say ‘lazy,’ what do you 
think of? I think of a whirlpool in a 
river going slowly—or a leaf curled up 
at the edges and drifting in a half-cir- 
cle down the pool. . . .” Members of 
the class, urged, gradually contribute 
their mental images for this word and 
for others: sleepy, tense, rollicking. 

Others teachers ask for the writing 
of a description appealing to each of 
the five senses. After straining for 
effects themselves, students are more 
aware of the effects achieved by ex- 
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perienced writers. This awareness 
should become more sensitive as the 
superior student matures, 

Reading extensively. Intensive read- 
ing of a few selections in the classroom 
is, of course, never enough. All stu- 
dents, especially the gifted, should be 
encouraged to read widely. To en- 
courage reading, the teacher may as- 
sign individual or group reports at ap- 
propriate times, furnish lists of recom- 
mended books, and organize the work 
in such a way that the class reads a 
minimum amount of material in com- 
mon and individuals read extensively. 

A junior class studying American 
literature, for example, may plan fur- 
ther individual reading, after reading 
in common one or two writings from 
the Colonial period, discussing the 
period in the light of their study of 
history, their own reading, and movies 
and television programs. They will 
think of questions to which they may 
expect to find answers: Was pioneer 
life as romantic as it is pictured? What 
effect did the life actually have on 
people? There are books about pioneer 
life available for all levels of maturity, 
from the books of Lois Lenski to 
Giants in the Earth and Owen Wister’s 
journals. 


Group Work 


Procedures described thus far have 
dealt with the teacher’s working with 
the class as a whole. Greater growth 
may come to rapid learners working 
together in small groups. In literature 
class, groups may prepare and present 
panel discussions of various kinds, 
dramatize material, and work out other 
programs. 

Panel discussions. Reports on books 
read outside of class may be pre- 
sented around a central theme. In one 


Houston class the chairman of the 
group became a lecturer and members 
of the panel rose to give illustrations of 
his points. One lecturer took as his 
theme the statement, One can learn 
history by reading interesting books. 
The teacher’s report follows: 


The student lecturer introduced and de- 
veloped the theme in detail, giving a few 
illustrations. Then he took up the discus- 
sion of the different types of books from 
which history can be learned painlessly. 
They were presented in this order: (1) the 
biography of a historical figure; (2) a novel 
based upon a specific historical event; (3) a 
novel in which a real figure of history is one 
of the characters; (4) two novels in which 
sections of the country, during a period of 
their development, form the setting; (5) a 
novel in which one phase of social develop- 
ment plays an important part. All these 
books dealt with phases of American his- 

Each speaker assumed three responsi- 
bilities. He gave the audience a brief résumé 
of the book, so that the students could fol- 
low his discussion. He pointed out the phase 
of history which one might learn. And he 
read and reviewed sections of the book 
which proved the lecturer’s contention that 
the books were good reading. 

The second lecture proved to be even 
more interesting. The subject was the de- 
velopment of American literary style. The 
speaker discussed style in general and the 
polished European style of Washington 
Irving in particular. He then traced the slow 
development of originality in American 
authors, showing how the purpose of the 
writer influenced the style he had made his 
own, His assistant speakers discussed the 
stvles of Henry James, Jack London, Mark 
Twain, Ernest Hemingway, and William 
Saroyan. At the close, the speaker compared 
the polished literary style with the stream- 
of-consciousness technique of modern times. 
His talk brought forth several interruptions 
from an intensely interested audience—a 
gratifying result. 

The third event in this series will deal 
with characters in fiction of a certain type. 
At present the plan includes these famous 
individuals: Becky Sharp, Sidney Carton, 
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reads, Occasionally the teacher may ask 
his students to reduce the central 
thought of a selection to one sentence. 
Again, he may ask them to reduce the 
central idea with its supporting ideas 
to a well-written paragraph. The reader 
should be able to stand back and see the 
over-all design. To begin with, for ex- 
ample, the sophomore class may finish 
such sentences as these: “Silas Marner 
tells the story of a simple, gentle, af- 
fectionate man who * 
Unfamiliar’ is about a man who was 
cowardly when but brave 
when 

Seniors may write précis of poems 
occasionally, similar to this one of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnet 29: “When I am 
dissatisfied with myself and envious of 
others, I think of you, and then I 
wouldn’t change places with a king.” 

The gifted student must also 
understand the implications of what 
he reads. He must know that the most 
effective distance between two points 
is not always the shortest, for much of 
literature is developed suggestively. 
Long before he is ready to talk about 
similes, metaphors, irony, or imagery 
by name, he should react to the power 
of figurative language. 

The English teacher may not realize 
how much of the comparison, actual 
or implied, found in prose is confusing 
to a sophomore whose experience is 
limited. Even the gifted tenth grader 
may need his imagination primed 
through skillful questioning for full 
comprehension of such sentences as 
these: 


I slipped between the towering walls and 
giant pillars in the Andes ... in the silence 
of a cathedral of snow. (Antoine de Saint- 
Exupery, “Guilaumet”’) 


And as for the men and women of Salem 
Village—they were a tough and knotty 


stock. (Stephen Vincent Benet, “We Aren’t 
Superstitious” ) 


It is important, also, that the gifted 
student understand allusion. Mythol- 
ogy, folklore, the Bible, history—some- 
how these should be made part of the 
background of each student, particu- 
larly of the student with superior in- 
telligence. Perhaps one interested per- 
son or a group may become expert on 
each type of background material. 

Irony and other means of “slanting” 
are also of special interest to the stu- 
dent of superior powers. Alexander 
Pope’s “Rape of the Lock” becomes 
wonderfully intriguing to the thought- 
ful student only when he understands 
the conventions of the old Greek and 
Roman epics that are being imitated. 
One class of seniors spent some days 
finding different kinds of irony in A 
Tale of Two Cities. Although most of 
them had read the book before, they 
said they had missed the best of it un- 
til they studied it for the richness of its 
irony. 

One of the greatest pleasures to be 
found in literature results from the 
appreciation of imagery. Some teachers 
find the best way to bring about crea- 
tive reading is to give pre-training in 
creation. One teacher prepares for the 
reading of poetry by saying to her 
class, “When I say ‘lazy,’ what do you 
think of? I think of a whirlpool in a 
river going slowly—or a leaf curled up 
at the edges and drifting in a half-cir- 
cle down the pool. . . .” Members of 
the class, urged, gradually contribute 
their mental images for this word and 
for others: sleepy, tense, rollicking. 

Others teachers ask for the writing 
of a description appealing to each of 
the five senses. After straining for 
effects themselves, students are more 
aware of the effects achieved by ex- 
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perienced writers. This awareness 
should become more sensitive as the 
superior student matures, 

Reading extensively. Intensive read- 
ing of a few selections in the classroom 
is, of course, never enough. All stu- 
dents, especially the gifted, should be 
encouraged to read widely. To en- 
courage reading, the teacher may as- 
sign individual or group reports at ap- 
propriate times, furnish lists of recom- 
mended books, and organize the work 
in such a way that the class reads a 
minimum amount of material in com- 
mon and individuals read extensively. 

A junior class studying American 
literature, for example, may plan fur- 
ther individual reading, after reading 
in common one or two writings from 
the Colonial period, discussing the 
period in the light of their study of 
history, their own reading, and movies 
and television programs. They will 
think of questions to which they may 
expect to find answers: Was pioneer 
life as romantic as it is pictured ? What 
effect did the life actually have on 
people? There are books about pioneer 
life available for all levels of maturity, 
from the books of Lois Lenski to 
Giants in the Earth and Owen Wister’s 
journals. 


Group Work 


Procedures described thus far have 
dealt with the teacher’s working with 
the class as a whole. Greater growth 
may come to rapid learners working 
together in small groups. In literature 
class, groups may prepare and present 
panel discussions of various kinds, 
dramatize material, and work out other 
programs. 

Panel discussions. Reports on books 
read outside of class may be pre- 
sented around a central theme. In one 


Houston class the chairman of the 
group became a lecturer and members 
of the panel rose to give illustrations of 
his points. One lecturer took as his 
theme the statement, One can learn 
history by reading interesting books. 
The teacher’s report follows: 


The student lecturer introduced and de- 
veloped the theme in detail, giving a few 
illustrations. Then he took up the discus- 
sion of the different types of books from 
which history can be learned painlessly. 
They were presented in this order: (1) the 
biography of a historical figure; (2) a novel 
based upon a specific historical event; (3) a 
novel in which a real figure of history is one 
of the characters; (4) two novels in which 
sections of the country, during a period of 
their development, form the setting; (5) a 
novel in which one phase of social develop- 
ment plays an important part. All these 
books dealt with phases of American his- 

Each speaker assumed three responsi- 
bilities. He gave the audience a brief résumé 
of the book, so that the students could fol- 
low his discussion. He pointed out the phase 
of history which one might learn. And he 
read and reviewed sections of the book 
which proved the lecturer’s contention that 
the books were good reading. 

The second lecture proved to be even . 
more interesting. The subject was the de- 
velopment of American literary style. The 
speaker discussed style in general and the 
polished European style of Washington 
Irving in particular. He then traced the slow 
development of originality in American 
authors, showing how the purpose of the 
writer influenced the style he had made his 
own. His assistant speakers discussed the 
styles of Henry James, Jack London, Mark 
Twain, Ernest Hemingway, and William 
Saroyan. At the close, the speaker compared 
the polished literary style with the stream- 
of-consciousness technique of modern times. 
His talk brought forth several interruptions 
from an intensely interested audience—a 
gratifying result. 

The third event in this series will deal 
with characters in fiction of a certain type. 
At present the plan includes these famous 
individuals: Becky Sharp, Sidney Carton, 
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Soames Forsyte, Mr. Bennet: from Pride 
and Prejudice, Uriah Heep, Ichabod Crane, 
the colonel in “The Liar,” and Huckleberry 
Finn. The choice of characters suggests the 
trend the lecture is to take.® 


Members of a panel may _ indi- 
vidually present parts of a subject. In 
the study of English literature a panel 
may discuss the Lake Poets, compar- 
ing poetic qualities. Different aspects of 
one author’s work may be presented, 
such as the types of Lonfellow’s or 
Bryant’s poetry, or Hawthorne’s use 
of legend, his interest in the super- 
natural, his use of allegory. 

Or a group of mature students 
may all read the same essay. Some 
guidance from the teacher, of course, is 
necessary. One Houston teacher, who 
put her gifted students to work on 
such a project while she helped the rest 
of the class become more proficient in 
mechanics, wrote the following direc- 


_ tions at home the night before: 


R. L. Stenvenson, “Aes Triplex.” Read 
this essay slowly and thoughtfully. Compare 
Stevenson’s attitude toward death with 
Sidney Lanier’s in “The Stirrup Cup” and 
Bryant’s in “Thanatopsis.” In the essay 
notice the following: the author’s attitude 
toward memorials for the dead, people’s in- 
difference toward danger or approaching 
death, the author’s admonition at the end 
of the second sentence in the third to the 
last paragraph, and the last paragraph. Do 
you agree with the author“ 


Students taking part in this panel 
read the essay very carefully several 
times, talked at length about it, and 
finally gave a thoughtfully prepared— 
not a memorized—discussion before 
the class. 

Dramatization. Groups may also 
work together to make a tape record- 

*From notes written by Helen Greenwood, 
teacher in Lamar High School, Houston. 


‘From notes written by Ruby Ratliff, teacher 
in San Jacinto High School, Houston. 


ing of a one-act play, to present por- 
tions of plays informally to a class, to 
present in dramatic form scenes from 
books, and to make a production of a 
selection read in class. 

So that the literature class may 
have at least a passing knowledge of 
several plays in each period, the chair- 
man of a group may give a résumé 
of a famous play and the members read 
aloud, in parts, significant scenes. 

Groups of students may make a 
production from a selection read in 
class. One Houston teacher, with a 
class, created from “Four Brothers” 
by Walter Havighurst a production 
that was received with enthusiasm 
wherever it was presented. The pro- 
duction calls for a narrator, a choral 
speaking group, occasional musical 
background, sound effects, and speak- 
ing parts. Voices in the background in- 
terpolate selections from poems, songs, 
famous speeches. At the close, the 
American flag is spotlighted, and the 
audience feels a real sense of reverence. 
Students may think of other selections 
that may be made dramatic through 
the use of imagination and research. 


individual Conferences 


In addition to general class activi- 
ties, in which it is expected that the 
superior student will work on a higher 
level than his classmates, and group 
projects, to which the student with 
special abilities will contribute more 
abundantly than other members, the 
gifted student will at times need the in- 
dividual attention of his teacher of 
literature. Conferences, if necessary, 
may be informal, casual conversations ; 
the teacher should see that they occur. 

Conferences about reading. Some- 
times discussion of a book with his 
peers is not enough for the mature- 
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minded student. He is able to see mean- 
ings that average readers miss, and it 
is a source of satisfaction to him to talk 
with an adult about the book. Natur- 
ally, no teacher can possibly have read 
every book that a student might wish 
to discuss, but a well-read teacher can 
more often than not match a student’s 
reading; he can then suggest other 
reading. 

In an after-class conversation with a 
student following a discussion on the 
meaning of justice, one Houston 
teacher suggested that the student read 
a certain play dealing with the subject. 
The girl read the play, and the two 
talked about it. Then the teacher sug- 
gested the reading of Plato’s ideas. 
The students of this teacher evidence 
great interest in extensive reading; it 
is no doubt partly due to her own in- 
terest in reading and to her interest in 
the ideas of the individual student. 

Conferences about term projects. 
Term projects serve as motivation for 
wide reading. The teacher of literature 
suggests subjects for research with 
great care. He hopes that the student’s 
research will be extensive, but that it 
will be chiefly in literature itself, not 
in encyclopedias and _ books-about- 
books. Broad subjects like “the Vic- 
torian novel” or “books on adventure” 
defeat their own purpose unless the 
student understands that he is to limit 
his study to one phase of the subject. 
Particularly is it important that the 
gifted student be taught to dig deep 
rather than to skim over lightly. 

The teacher may wish to make the 
assignment in a form that shows the 
student possible limits. He may suggest 
the actual problem: “How do the 
novels of George Eliot prove the say- 
ing, ‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap’?” or “Dickens— 


Sentimentalist, Humorist, Humanitar- 
ian” or “Comparison of Macbeth and 
Emperor Jones” or even “Comparison 
of Becky Sharp and Scarlett O’Hara.” 

On the other hand, the teacher may 
help the student to narrow a broad 
subject to problem form as he becomes 
acquainted with his material. The stu- 
dent may begin with a subject like 
coffee houses in the eighteenth century, 
the early detective novel, or a certain 
author and his works; he will be helped 
to discover characteristics peculiar to 
his subject. Thus the report becomes 
the student’s own work as he presents 
his material according to his own in- 
terpretation. Otherwise, even the most 
superior student is likely to turn in a 
wealth of material most of which has 
been carefully copied from the ency- 
clopedia or a less formal source. 

Conferences about progress. The 
teacher of the rapid learner will take 
time for occasional individual confer- 
ences about any project that calls for 
prolonged attention. Even though the 
student is unusually bright, he is not an 
adult dedicated to a life work; he needs 
a little prodding now and then in the 
form of a stimulating and_ specific 
question or comment. He may need a 
great deal of help, too, in checking a 
tendency to wordiness and in clarify- 
ing his points for a reader. The supe- 
rior student is more sensitive than 
others to definite comments—remarks 
that show that his reader or listener 
is understanding his meaning and re- 
acting to it. 

In these suggestions the teachers did 
not necessarily have in mind only the 
students who make up the upper two or 
three percent of the student body, but 
any students whose capacities are above 
the average, who react with verve to 
abstract ideas. 


il 


An Above-Average Class 


Studies Hamlet 
William Fidone 


The Chairman of the Department of English, Bronxville (N.Y.) 
High School, describes his teaching of Hamlet, aimed at consider- 
ing the work “in its full frame of reference.” 


COMMON complaint among a great 

many teachers today is concerned 
with teaching students of average to 
below-average abilities—students who 
see more value in Bill Haley’s “Rock 
Around the Clock” than in Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet; students who are de- 
votees of “movie versions” and comic 
book condensations. 

But to reverse the coin, what of the 
other extreme? What are the teaching 
problems associated with above-aver- 
age students—or are we inclined to feel 
that the mere evidence of superior- 
ity automatically makes them unique 
and somehow “problem-less”? In our 
zeal to raise the achievement levels of 
average and below-average students, 
are we prone to neglect those who have 
already demonstrated high-level abili- 
ties? The problem is an acute one, for 
the superior student who “withers on 
the vine” is as much an educational 
tragedy as the poor student whose 
latent potential is never realized. 

Teaching Hamlet, then, to a group 
of above-average, college-conscious 
seniors in high school can be a reward- 
ing, but challenging, experience. Dis- 
interring the bard from his hallowed 
resting place in the “traditional” curric- 
ulum, demonstrating his relevancy to 


what Arthur Koestler aptly called “The 
Age of Longing,” and justifying from 
the student’s viewpoint Shakespeare’s 
pre-eminent position in the world of 
literature often prove to be the ulti- 
mate test of an instructor’s initiative, 
insight, and ingenuity. 

Quite often, as I have observed in 
a variety of schools (which run the 
gamut from ultra-traditional to super- 
progressive), there is a tendency to 
consider Shakespeare in isolation, not 
only from his contemporary society 
but from ours. Little, if any, attention 
is given to Shakespeare the man, the 
flesh and blood commuter between 
Stratford and London; to Shakespeare 
the dramatist, whose influence on his 
own age was considerable; to Shake- 
speare the philosopher, whose portrayal 
of the modern mind is awesome in its 
accuracy. Rather he is, as it were, 
ripped from the Elizabethan womb 
and studied as an entity unto himself. 

While a study of a particular work 
in itself is illuminating, such an ap- 
proach usually obscures—if not ignores 
altogether—its full impact upon, and 
contribution to, the continuous stream 
of human development which is finally 
the essence of all literature. Failure to 
consider the work in its full frame of 
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reference, especially in the case of 
Shakespeare, invariably reinforces the 
students’ notion that such literature is 
valuable only for the school—for the 
four walls of the classroom, for the 
grade on the inevitable test, for (and 
perhaps the most damaging of all) the 
mere esthetic satisfaction of the 


teacher. 

With these thoughts in mind, I ap- 
proached the study of Hamlet with my 
three twelfth grade classes. 


The Introduction 


Horace was right when he said, 
“Well begun is half done,” and so we 
began first with a review of just what 
qualities one might expect to find in 
a “well-rounded” character in fiction. 
(This discussion was an extension of a 
preceding unit on “Literary Criticism,” 
in which we had studied the nature of 
fiction, the necessary ingredients of ar- 
tistic characterization, the structure of 
plot, and some of the more important 
literary critics of the past.) Invariably 
—whether in Bronxville or the Bronx, 
Ivy League or Grass Roots—the class 
discussed everything from Thomas 
Hardy’s recalcitrant Eustacia to Mic- 
key Spillane’s bloody Hammer. As each 
quality of character was analyzed and 
accepted by the class, I listed it on the 
board. Within a short time, we had 
formulated a group of qualities indica- 
tive of good characterization that 
might easily rival DeQuincey’s or 
Newman’s. 

It was during this discussion—in 
case one thinks superior students pre- 
sent no problems—that the two peren- 
nial “hackers” rose and shone. Martin 
S. volunteered a scene-by-scene de- 
scription of Spillane’s J, the Jury, 
while Buddy T. enthusiastically of- 
fered to show, by direct reference to 


Caldwell’s Tobacco Road, exactly what 
DeQuincey meant when he said that 
literature must appeal to our emotions. 
(Often I am tempted to believe that 
the only thing superior about superior 
students is their unique method of 
“hacking.” ) The class, however, side- 
stepped (thank heavens!) the offers 
by asking instead for condensed ex- 
tracts. 

The discussion was primarily stu- 
dent-led, my role being that of stimu- 
lator with a few key questions. Once 
the “floodgates” of student participa- 
tion were opened, everything came 
pouring in, with the result that many 
of the traditional statuaries in the Halls 
of Literature were subjected to severe 
shock. Some pedestals, in fact, were 
demolished! 

One of the areas mentioned was that 
of character “types,” especially the 
tragic, tragic-comic, comic, etc. “Why 
the labels?” one student asked. “What 
separates the tragic from the comic 
besides windy generalizations?” An- 
other felt that a “well-rounded” charac- 
ter could never be so tightly classified. 
With the curious bent for the “spe- 
cific’ so characteristic of adolescents 
(and often so baneful to teachers), the 
group decided to focus on concrete 
qualities, and appointed a sub-group of 
five students (one “hacker,” two “dili- 
gents,” two average—our designation 
for a representative body) to find more 
information on the subject. The “des- 
tiny” which “rough hews our end” 
led them to the Poetics. The oral re- 
port of their findings was an excellent 
distillation of Aristotle’s dicta. 

At this point, I felt sufficiently tradi- 
tional to direct the group’s attention to 
Shakespeare, one of the great drama- 
tists of all times whose reputed (and I 
used the word deliberately) skill in 
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creating tragedy and comedy is recog- 
nized by all. Then, for no less than 
forty minutes, I discussed the man and 
his works, not from the oracular view 
that clothes him in superlatives, but 
rather from the skeptical prospect of 
his worth to us in the twentieth cen- 
tury. After all, I asked, why do we 
study Shakespeare? What value could 
he possibly have for us in apparently 
so different a society? Is there really 
any significance in the study of an ob- 
scure Danish prince who couldn’t or 
wouldn’t make up his mind? Why con- 
cern ourselves with the struggles of a 
madman, six or seven centuries ago, 
to fulfiili his ambitions? And who 
cares, in the iong run, for the jumbled 
rantings of an old king too vain to de- 
tect flattery? I felt like Copernicus ad- 
dressing Pope Paul III—a modern 
paragon of heresy! 

Since it was unexpected, the initial 
shock wave was devastating. The resi- 
due of skeptical curiosity was, how- 
ever, intent and positive. Aside from 
one or two humorous remarks about 
dispensing with the study of Shake- 
speare altogether, the class made some 
vigorous, if confused, attempts to de- 
fend the man from Stratford (secretly 
I was immensely pleased). I reminded 
them, further, of an important princi- 
ple we had discussed and accepted in 
our unit on “Literary Criticism,” viz., 
that literature was primarily a personal 
experience, a personal revelation; that 
what each reader brings to a work 
always conditions what he gets out of 
it. The value of Shakespeare, then, 
must be judged by each individual for 
himself. Thus given the opportunity 
of flatly rejecting Shakespeare, of dis- 
agreeing with traditional estimates, the 
students were more than willing to take 
an individualized look at his works. 
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The “I’m from Missouri” attitude was 
evident, and the Titan of literature be- 
came—temporarily, I hoped—as Lamb 
said of Coleridge, ‘an Archangel, a 
little damaged.” 

They turned their attention first to 
Shakespeare the man, and we saw in 
class a film entitled “Master Will 
Shakespeare” (Teaching Film Custo- 
dians, MG, Miniature Series), which 
reviewed in eleven minutes the story 
of his life. Like most films, it was an 
excellent stimulus for discussion, and. 
in this case, a good introduction to the 
customs, conventions, and characteris- 
tics of Elizabethan times. In order to 
channel their interests, I suggested that 
the class divide itself into groups and 
look further into some of the areas 
touched upon in the film. One group 
considered the political events of the 
day and how they influenced Shake- 
speare’s works. (This group later pre- 
sented a panel report on such matters, 
for example, as the results of the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada, the ques- 
tion of royal succession after the death 
of Elizabeth I, growing importance of 
the “New World,” the significant ef- 
fects of the King James translation of 
the Bible, and how these are reflected 
in specific Shakespearean plays.) 
Another group concerned itself with 
the court life of the time; this group 
found new meaning in Scott’s Kenil- 
worth and Anderson’s Elizabeth and 
Essex. A third group was interested 
in some dramatists contemporary with 
Shakespeare. This panel proved most 
interesting because, in touching upon 
such playwrights as Kidd, Fletcher, 
Beaumont, and Marlowe, it brought up 
the old bugaboo of the Shakespeare- 
Marlowe-Bacon controversy ; one mem- 
ber, in fact, brought to class Hoff- 
man’s book, The Murder of The Man 
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Today an increasing number 


of high school students are 


“RELUCTANT READERS” 


This is so not because the younger 


generation is going to the “dogs,” but - 


because our democratic educational 
system, fortunately, insists on accepting 
the responsibility for teaching all the 
children. And all means the millions, 
the readers and non-readers, the cares 
and don’t-cares, the discovered and 
undiscovered. 


Who is the reluctant reader? 


The reluctant reader is one who has not 
learned to like reading. When screened 
by objective tests, he is found to be read- 
ing from one to three, or more, years 
below his grade level. Sometimes he is 
so artful in concealing his lack of enthu- 
siasm for the printed word, he goes un- 
noticed. Always, however, the reluctant 
reader is embarrassed to reveal the gaps 
in his reading ability, because he knows 
the high value both school and society 
put on reading. Occasionally, he is your 
“misbehaver,” your class disturber, re- 
belling against his own inadequacy by 


acts which demand your attention and 
the attention of your classes. 


Why is he reluctant? 


There are many reasons, some obvious, 
some not easy to see, why a reader is 
reluctant. He may be a slow learner, 
slow in everything he does, including 
reading. Or he may be troubled by phys- 
ical problems—poor vision, faulty hear- 
ing, the ills of undiscovered malnutrition, 
the aftermaths of insufficient rest. 


He may be reluctant because of home 
environment, poor background, or a 
poverty of experience which does not 
help him to translate the ideas and con- 
cepts he encounters in reading into expe- 
riences which have meaning for him. 


He may be reluctant because of social 
problems: shyness, unpopularity, unsat- 
isfactory group relations, or a kind of 
maturity that makes the school experi- 
ences through which he is passing seem 
childish and impractical. 
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Or he may be reluctant because he 
attended too many different schools, 
missed out on needed preparation, or 
had too little opportunity to secure good 
training in the language arts. 


How do you work 
with the reluctant reader? 


It may seem “old hat” to say that you 
work with the reluctant reader first by 
trying to capture his interest. But it’s 
true. If reading can offer him something 
that he wants and needs, and cannot ob- 
tain in any other manner, he can be sold. 


You are well aware that the adolescent’s 
main interests are himself, his immedi- 
ate social group, his family, his future, 
other people's lives, and adventure and 
escape. 


You are also aware of the adolescent’s 
general needs: his need for social ac- 
ceptance, unity with his class, ample 
motivation; his need for recognition, 
respect, and a sense of achievement. 


Specifically, in the classroom, he needs 
plenty of discussion, frequent purpose- 
ful oral reading, insight into new con- 
cepts, training in straight thinking, vari- 
ety in class activity, individualization in 
assignments, short written work. 


You know he wants to learn about life 
and in terms that make sense to him. You 
work with him by beginning with his 


interests and progress toward his needs. 


What kind of literature program 
do you need for the reluctant reader? 


To meet the problem of the reluctant 
reader head-on, you need a literature 
program that provides the stories, arti- 
cles, and poems that really fit the inter- 
ests, needs, and capabilities of the 
reluctant reader. This does not mean 
graded-down selections, with all of the 
challenge and interest written out of 


them in the hope that they will be “easy- 
to-read.” Nor does it mean “work-type” 
materials, made up to prove a point or 
improve a weakness. Instead it means 
that each selection of a literature pro- 
gram must be backed by research in the 
problems of educating non-academic 
students, by actual teaching experience 
with the reluctant reader, and by pre- 
publication classroom testing. 


You need a program that provides for 
steady growth in reading skills and 
power for every student, that meets the 
student at his present level, and leads 
him gradually to more difficult tasks and 
higher levels of understanding. You 
need this program built into the stu- 
dent’s text and extended and fortified in 
the teacher's manual and in the student’s 
workshops. 


What kind of teaching 
aids do you need? 


You need a program that has all the 
teaching and learning aids that assure 
success. The editorial and pictorial mat- 
ter of the text should motivate the stu- 
dent. The teacher’s manual should help 
the teacher acquire those fundamental 
insights into the problems of the reluc- 
tant reader which take him far beyond 
the textbook. 


Harcourt, Brace’s Track 2 literature 
series, grades 9 through 12, with the ac- 
companying reading workshops, tests, 
and teachers’ manuals, answers com- 
pletely the often-asked question: “Where 
may I find material that is specifically 
designed to help the reluctant reader?” 


This is the year that many schools all 
over the country are using both of our 
literature series—one with the academic 
students and the other with the reluctant 
readers. 


ADVENTURES IN LITERATURE — Grades 9 - 12 


ADVENTURES FOR TODAY by Herbert Potell, 
Reading Workshop, Marian Lovrien, 
with Tests; Teacher’s Manual with Prudence Bostwick 


ADVENTURES IN LIVING by Marian Lovrien, 
Reading Workshop, Herbert Potell, 
with Tests; Teacher’s Manual with Prudence Bostwick 


ADVENTURES FOR AMERICANS by Wilbur Schramm, 
Reading Workshop, Virginia Costadasi, John Dunn, 
with Tests; Teacher’s Manual and Melissa Miner 


ADVENTURES by Robert Freier 
IN MODERN LITERATURE and Arnold Lazarus 
Fourth Edition with Herbert Potell 

Reading Tests; 

Teacher's Manual 


May we remind you that our complete ADVENTURES IN LITERATURE 
program includes the Mercury Edition, grades 7 through 12, in wide use 
throughout the United States. Titles in this edition are: 


Adventures for Readers, Book One; Adventures for Readers, Book Two; 
Adventures in Reading; Adventures in Appreciation; Adventures in Amer- 
ican Literature; Adventures in English Literature. Complete with Reading 
Tests and Teacher’s Keys, each book 
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Who Was Shakespeare, and another 
found in a recent issue of Coronet 
magazine, November 10, 1955, a pic- 
ture-story account of the events leading 
up to the supposed death of Marlowe. A 
fourth group, consisting of the three 
“leading lights” of our class, chose to 
“piece together” the dominant philos- 
ophy of the Elizabethan mind. (They 
found Woolf’s Orlando stimulating 
though somewhat abstract. ) On my sug- 
gestion, Martin S. and Geoffrey C. (the 
latter another “hacker” in addition to 
the two already mentioned), who were 
both interested in doing something 
“concrete,” decided to build a scale 
model of the Globe Theatre. It took 
them about two weeks, and was later 
displayed in the school library as the 
central exhibit in a collection of 
Shakespeareana. Buddy T., interested 
primarily in art work, did the painting 
of designs on the theatre. All three 
students felt an obvious sense of re- 
sponsibility and pleasure in having 
made so positive a contribution to the 
class study; for the remainder of the 
year they were no longer problem stu- 
dents. 

During all this time, I had displayed 
on the bulletin board a series of port- 
folio pictures (Informative Classroom 
Picture Publishers) dealing with a 
cross-section of the Elizabethan scene: 
clothes, town sites, theatres, court life, 
pageants, castles, famous statesmen, 
leading authors, etc. In addition, 
charts, maps, pictures, and magazine 
articles brought in by the various 
groups were added to give the bulletin 
board a revitalized role in the class- 
room. Shakespeare’s England began to 
“come alive.” There was little evidence 
of that passive detachment with which 
adolescents generally view a period of 
history other than their own. 
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Reading The Play 


At the conclusion of the group re- 
ports, we turned next to a reading of 
Hamlet. The class decided that the 
best method would be to read the play 
through without discussion (thereby 
preserving “continuity of impression,” 
another off-shoot of our work in liter- 
ary criticism) and then to evaluate and 
analyze the “highlights’—the focal 
scenes and events which we considered 
important. To accompany and drama- 
tize these scenes I used in class John 
Gielgud’s recording of Hamlet (Co- 
lumbia) and compared and contrasted 
it with Olivier’s recorded excerpts 
(RCA) of the major soliloquies. (At 
the end of one particularly moving de- 
livery of the “To be or not to be” solil- 
oquy, the class, silent and visibly im- 
pressed, was suddently jarred back to 
reality by an unidentified, soft, low 
voice issuing from the back of the 
room: “, . . meanwhile, back at the 
ranch”—!!!) Both recordings were 
then compared with student reaction 
and interpretation. And thereby “hangs 
a tale,” for in doing so we touched up- 
on such topics as characterization, plot, 
lines of dramatic force, the additional 
value of hearing rather than merely 
reading the play, the problem of mod- 
ern day interpretation, etc. (An aside: 
the inevitable question about the “dif- 
ferent language” provided fodder for 
a later consideration of the whole area 
of language, especially etymology and 
semantics.) Again, during all this time 
the display on the bulletin board was 
enlarged by such student contributions 
as theatre brochures, play bills, and 
programs. 

Anyone who has taught Hamlet is 
undoubtedly aware of the complexity 
of meanings which it has. One is 
equally aware, too, of the inclination 
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on the part of students to find the “one 
theme” of the play and fit it into a 
“rigor-mortized” niche. This tendency 
to categorize literary pieces with “pat” 
labels is, in my estimation, as final, as 
irremedial as the process of embalm- 
ing. Once the absolute “tag” has been 
attached to the work, it might just as 
well be buried, for it will receive little 
further attention, and all the nuances 
of meaning which give it vitality will 
be destroyed. Mark Van Doren, in his 
Shakespeare, compares this belief in 
the efficacy of “labels” with the equally 
fatuous belief that one can understand 
the workings of the “whole man” by 
piercing the epidermis and examining 
the muscles of one given, restricted 
area of the body. Notwithstanding this, 
the temptation on the part of the 
teacher, as I well know, to acquiesce in 
rigidly classifying the meaning of the 
play is an almost irresistible one. This 
is not to say, then, that one should 
forego seeking after its significance, 
for then it degenerates into a vehicle 
for any and all interpretations. I have 
found, in dealing with this problem 
for myself and for my students, that 
a “safe” approach, one which allows 
for a flexibility of student interpreta- 
tion (thus paying respect to their often 
underrated critical powers), is to con- 
sider the play in relation to a three- 
fold category: 

1. What is, or could be, its meaning in 
relation to members of our modern 
society (indeed, to the very students 
themselves in the classroom) ? 

2. What was, or might have been, its 
meaning to the Elizabethan audience 
(and, no small problem, to Shakespeare 
himself) ? 

3. What meaning or meanings does it 
have which may be considered “uni- 
versal” or “timeless,” i.¢., irrespective 
of any given society in any given age? 
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While this is certainly not an infallible 
method of dealing with the problem of 
interpretation, I have found that it is 
a diversified, illuminating, and liberal 
approach to an area that tempts us all 
to become literary “dictators.” 

In line with the spirit of our ap- 

proach, then, I furnished each student 
with a mimeographed assignment con- 
taining significant excerpts of six 
critics’ estimates (Werder, Lamb, 
Coleridge, Hazlitt, Goethe, and Mark 
Van Doren) of the essential “mean- 
ing” of Hamlet. In tone, these ranged 
from outright adulation (Coleridge) 
to adverse skepticism (Hazlitt). The 
specific written assignment was as fol- 
lows: 
Assuming that you are a local newspaper 
critic asked to write an article on Hamlet, 
indicate what you feel, in terms of your 
own experience, is the value (or lack of 
value) in reading the play. 


The excerpts from the other critics en- 
abled the students to see a variety of 
possible interpretations, each having 
some degree of validity, while the pur- 
posely general terms of the assignment 
hinted at no special “teacher-favored” 
approach. The papers were judged on 
originality, depth of thought, sound- 
ness of reason, and mechanics of ex- 
pression. 

The results were rewarding. In none 
but three papers, from a total of sev- 
enty-six students (three classes), did I 
find the usual “you-said-this-and-I- 
agree-with-you” attitude. ‘After read- 
ing (but not yet grading) each one, I 
selected nine or ten papers representa- 
tive of different views and discussed 
them with the class. (Those papers 
written by the third period class were 
discussed, without reference to au- 
thors, in the first period; those of the 
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first were discussed in the third, and 
so on in order to avoid embarrassing 
any students.) If anything, the variety 
of interpretations presented in these 
papers impressed upon the class that 
an insular, “closed” approach to litera- 
ture was barren and short-sighted. 

Having considered two phases of our 
three-fold approach, we then turned to 
a discussion of the “universal” quali- 
ties of the play, our third and final 
major area. 


Activities Following The Reading 


Class “buzz” sessions focused upon 
the general concept of man in conflict 
with his environment. Specific topics 
were, for example, the positive and 
negative values of revenge, the in- 
tegrity of the family unit, the merit 
(or lack of merit) of “thinking too 
precisely on the event,” the conflict be- 
tween duty and desire, the upholding 
of one’s honor, the imbalance between 
intellect and emotion, the individual’s 
obligations in society. By and large, 
these problems are, as was mentioned 
in class, what DeQuincey meant when 
he said that great literature must deal 
with essentials of experience “common 
to all mankind.” 

One aspect of these overall con- 
siderations was how other writers 
dealt with these same problems. We 
ranged through several selections men- 
tioned by the class, finally settling on 
Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset, which 
I said would give them a modern view 
of Hamlet’s problem, and Euripides’ 
Medea, which is a study of the effects 
of revenge. The latter choice was their 
first introduction to Greek drama. 

Two groups were formed: the 
“Euripidean” and the “Andersonian” 
(they enjoyed coining the words). 
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From these two, four members were 
impaneled (two from each) to act as 
leaders of general discussion. The four 
members were asked, in addition to the 
class assignment of reading both Win- 
terset and Medea, to review Hamlet. 
Then, one by one, the “universal prob- 
lems” already mentioned were discus- 
sed in relation to all three plays, the 
four panel members acting as leaders. 
Martin S., once our most prominent 
“hacker,” was one of the “Eurip- 
ideans” who took obvious pleasure in 
pointing out the differences between 
the Greek amphitheatre and the Eliza- 
bethan playhouse. In addition to a con- 
sideration of the timeless qualities of 
all three plays, we took up also such 
specific categories as historical back- 
ground of each, social structure pattern 
of the two societies, traditional critical 
evaluations, character-plot construc- 
tion, and modern day interpretations, 
including Burgess Meredith’s motion 
picture and TV role as Mio in Win- 
terset and Judith Anderson’s Broad- 
way appearance in the title role of 
Medea. 

We were most fortunate, at this 
time, in being able to attend the Hostra 
College Annual Shakespeare Festival 
in Hempstead, Long Island. The in- 
terior of the college gymnasium had 
been turned into an Elizabethan thea- 
tre, complete with “pit,” three stages, 
side balconies, ef al. The experience of 
actually seeing a Shakespearean play 
performed on a Shakespearean stage 
impressed the students considerably— 
or, as Al P. said to me after the perfor- 
mance, “Shakespeare’s not so dead 
after all.” 

The piéce de résistance of this unit’s 
work was the final report. Each student 
was asked to “pick up the thread” of 
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a given theme common to all three 
plays and analyze (complete with 
bibliography, footnotes, etc.) its treat- 
ment specifically with a view to show- 
ing how and why it differed in each 
play as a result of the respective values 
of each society. Some students con- 
cerned themselves with the theme of 
“personal integrity and honor” as re- 
flected in the plays and as conditioned 
by the background and “mores” of each 
society; another group of students 
sought out the problem of “social ob- 
ligation versus individual desire”; and 
still another group of students studied 
the problem of “the imbalance between 
intellect and emotion,” which led them 
through such divergent company as 
Freud, James, and Coleridge. In each 
case, while the topic statement was nec- 
essarily general in nature, the students 
had to focus critically on a real, speci- 
fic problem as expressed concretely in 
the characters and plots of the plays, 
thus avoiding the pitfall of abstrac- 
tions. Together with the original group 
report on Elizabethan times and the in- 
dividualized interpretive paper on 
Hamlet, this final report provided each 
student with sufficient opportunity for 
personal, creative analysis and inter- 


pretation of the content and value of 
the unit. And it amply provided me 
with evidence upon which to judge 
the learning experience involved. 

In summary, then, the overall unit 
introduced three major areas of 
drama: Elizabethan, Greek, and mod- 
ern American. It provided also an in- 
tensive look at the societies of each 
period. It revitalized the study of 
Shakespeare as the paramount figure 
in English literature. It stimulated a 
personal evaluation of material which 
otherwise might have been considered 
mere curriculum routine. It emphasized 
the value of individual and group 
achievements. It utilized the special 
interests of each student. It sharpened 
the student’s ability to do specific re- 
search in a given area and to write a 
substantial, documented report on his 
conclusions. It enabled students to ex- 
press themselves less formally and more 
creatively in written and oral interpre- 
tation. It underlined, by spotlighting 
recurring problems in three distinct 
cultural patterns, the essential human- 
ity and “oneness” of man. Finally, it 
marked the role of literature as a sig- 
nificant expression of the development 
of civilization. 


The Challenge of Alliteracy 


“We are dealing, to a large extent, with a generation which is not so much illiterate 
as alliterate; not so much anti-intellectual as non-intellectual. We are dealing with 
what has become a group of passive readers, who are exposed to, influenced by, and 
often corrupted by, the language they face daily, with, too often, no concept of the 
effects wrought upon themselves, or the means by which these effects are engineered. 
Besieged by advertisements, surrounded by the kind of jargon A. P. Herbert calls 
‘Jungle English,’ stupified by endless radio and TV exhortations, they do not know 
what they face; they sit like vegetables in front of their sets, or magazines, and absorb 
what is offered, good or bad, with only rudimentary notions of which is which.”— 


Report of Poetry Committee, Second Yale Conference on the Teaching of English 
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Books ‘To Promote Insights Into 
Family-Life Problems 
Jean DeSales Bertram 


That fiction can help students to develop insight into their prob- 
lems of family life is the thesis of this article. The author, a mem- 
ber of the Department of Drama at the San Francisco State 
College, summarizes approaches to problems of family living in 


fourteen well-known novels. 


r HER introduction to Clementine, 
Peggy Goodin has summarized very 
well that phase of existence called 
“adolescence”’: 

Growing up is a very funny business. 
Most of it happens when you aren’t notic- 
ing, and then the years come on and color 
it with grown-up hues and change the way 
it was to the way you think it ought to 
have been. You think of gumdrops and 
birthday cake, skinned knees and heartbreak 
—you see it all stretched out behind you, 
sudden, simple, and wonderful. But before 
you look back, it’s like cutting teeth. Some- 
how, you can’t be very appreciative until it’s 
over, 


Certainly the adolescent cannot be 
very appreciative of this phase of his 
life until he has outgrown it, for the 
problems that face him during this pe- 
riod are very real and very tremendous 
to him in his own thinking. His major 
family-life problems concern relations 
with his parents, with other members 
of the family, and with their ac- 
ceptance or rejection of his friends. 

It is true that parents do come in for 
their share of blame in the unhappy 
handling of such problems and thereby 
hangs a concern of the teacher in adult 
education. Here within the limits of 


this paper, however, our concern is 
with the senior high school adolescent 
himself and how he can help himself 
to solve his problems. What might his 
English teacher do in guiding him or 
in giving him a basis to understand and 
solve his own problems? Three ave- 
nues through which the school and the 
teacher might help him are socio- 
drama, creative writing, and the read- 
ing guidance programs. 


Approaches To Family-Life Problems 


One of the very common grievances 
of the adolescent is that the family is 
too busy to pay attention to him and 
his problems. Page Mackenzie found 
herself in such a situation in The Fair 
Adventure. One effective way of 
handling this type of grievance through 
sociodrama would be to have a student, 
faced with this same problem, read 
and report on the book to the class. 
The class may then indulge in a “gripe 
session” under the guidance of the 
teacher so that individuals can air their 
complaints of similar situations in their 
own lives. After a brief discussion one 
individual gripe might be selected as 
typical for dramatization. Care should 
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be taken to help the adolescent see why 
parents may feel as they do. Such dis- 
cussions may then be followed by three 
groups who build the scene creatively, 
enact the grievance, and seek a solution 
to the problem during the acting out. 
This procedure should be used with 
caution, for such dramatics can easily 
become the work horse of every sub- 
ject and the students gradually be de- 
prived of the aesthetic value of doing 
a classic in creative dramatics or in 
seeing one done in children’s theatre. 
A few carefully planned efforts at 
sociodrama, however, provide excellent 
opportunities for guiding the student in 
making a happy adjustment for him- 
self through his own efforts. 

Creative writing is not designed for 
the gifted child alone. As H. C. Mer- 
riam has put it: “The students of crea- 
tive writing need most of all to be 
helped to see.”? The teacher who can 
help his students to see, hear, feel, and 
think in terms of how each situation is 
individual and different from all others 
is also helping the student to open a 
new window in the viewing of his life 
problems. Suggestions as to the teach- 
er’s technique in creative writing are 
given by Mr. Merriam as follows: 


As long as the student asks . . . ‘What 
am I supposed to see, hear, feel think?’ 
originality flees from him. . . . Originality 
comes from the individual’s seeing, hearing, 
feeling, thinking in terms of the individ- 
uality of the situation or thought.’ 


He goes on to cite four major mental 
blocks which are stronger than inhibi- 
tions: (1) vocabulary; (2) the belief, 
“That’s all I can think of to say”; (3) 


*“Who Can Teach Creative Writing?” The 
English Journal, XXXVI (November 1947), 
p. 465. 

? Ibid., p. 469. 
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the feeling, “What I have written is 
not good”; (4) the student’s attempt 
to get each part just right. Mr. Mer- 
riam advises that it is better to rush on 
in a white heat and write rapidly from 
the point of view of the artist, then 
later return with the cold objective eye 
of an editor to revise and polish. 

How can the teacher of creative 
writing help the adolescent to solve 
his family-life problems? By making 
him see the situation in a new light. 
Let us take a hypothetical case. As a 
student closes his senior high school 
career there is frequently conflict in 
relations with parents over what he 
will do with his life. One way the crea- 
tive writing teacher might help the stu- 
dent to solve the conflict satisfyingly 
is to guide him into a consideration of 
values and influences relating to the 
situation. The class might read together 
and discuss those passages in So Big 
relating to Dirk DeJong’s decision to 
enter architectural engineering. The 
teacher might ask: How was Dirk in- 
fluenced by his mother, by his best girl? 
Were the influences wholesome? Was 
that vocation worthy of consideration? 
Was he suited to it? What contribution 
could he expect to make in the field? 
What was his ultimate goal in life? 
Would architectural engineering enable 
him to achieve that goal? 

After a discussion of these factors, 
the student of creative writing might 
then be encouraged to reconstruct the 
events in his own life concerning the 
problem of his vocation. In writing 
these down and in experimenting with 
possible solutions in his thinking and on 
paper, he may reach a satisfactory 
solution based on sound standards and 
values. Ordinarily one is not encour- 
aged to write creatively about a situa- 
tion which is causing him concern at 
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the moment of writing. If, however, 
the teacher guides carefully and wisely, 
the experience can prove to be of tre- 
mendous therapeutic value to the ado- 
lescent. 


How Reading Guidance Helps 


Not all schools may be able to pro- 
vide sociodrama and creative writing, 
but certainly all English teachers can 
provide some sort of reading guidance. 
The importance of this is emphasized 
by Dwight L. Burton: 


...a project of individual reading of stories 
about adolescents and their problems could 
be of real value in personal development, as 
well as a stimulus to interest in reading. ... 
Certainly the experience of finding their 
fellow sufferers in fiction and observing the 
approach of each character to his par- 
ticular problems would be of cathartic value 
to these students; and the reading, coupled 
with subsequent discussion with classmates, 
would help the adolescents to develop a 
clearer attack on their own similar prob- 
lems.§ 


This is excellent advice, for we who 
have worked with adolescents know 
that they are inhibited and do not 
easily share openly with others the vast 
and new feelings which come to them 
in this period of development. Often 
it is easier to talk their problems out 
through a class discussion based on 
some character in a book. 

Any such handling of the ado- 
lescent’s problems through reading 
guidance is, then, designed to promote 
the development of his emotional ma- 
turity. George R. Carlsen states: 


Emotional maturity seems to me to be an 
awareness of experience, a feeling toward 
and an evaluation of what happens to one, 
and as a result of such awareness the reali- 


*“Books to Meet Students’ Personal Needs,” 
The English Journal, XXXVI (November 
1947), p. 470. 
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zation of one’s own potentialities in giving 
direction to events.‘ 


He likens the teacher to an architect 
with a plan, suggesting that “through 
discussion and illustration we can bring 
the student’s emotions and past life into 
a focus which will prepare him for a 
feeling we hope he is to get from a par- 
ticular selection.”® 

Let us consider certain books as an 
aid toward developing a plan of action 
which leads to an effective and con- 
structive approach to the solution of 
the adolescents’ problems. On the fol- 
lowing page is a chart showing titles of 
books used for this study along with 
the types of problems in family life 
which appear in each book. 

A survey of these books is broaden- 
ing, for a student reading them all can- 
not fail to realize that people the world 
over—no matter what the geographical 
location—have the same kind of prob- 
lems, feel the same way about them, 
and are just as eagerly seeking for 
effective solutions as the student him- 
self. Such a realization helps the ado- 
lescent to identify himself with the 
larger world that extends beyond the 
limits of his own eyes and traveling 
experiences. 

Many economic levels are repre- 
sented in the books studied, and we see 
these levels through a variety of pro- 
fessions and trades. Students with 
problems kindred to those of Dirk De- 
Jong, Ellen Webb, and Abbie Deal and 
with a farm background themselves 
will be glad for books like So Big, 
Winter Wheat, and A Lantern In Her 
Hand. Those who want a contact with 
the sea will enjoy Captains Courageous. 
Professors’ children will especially be 

‘“Titerature and Emotional Maturity,” The 


English Journal, XX XVIII (March 1949), p. 133. 
Ibid., p. 137. 
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THE BOOKS RELATIONS WITH: 
Adoles- Bros. & 

Parents cents Schools Sisters 

CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS x x 

CLEMENTINE x x x 

THE FAIR ADVENTURE x x x x 

THE FRIENDLY PERSUASION x 

THE HUMAN COMEDY x x x x 

A LANTERN IN HER HAND x x 

NOW THAT APRIL’S THERE x x x 

THE PEACOCK SHEDS HIS TAIL x x 

PERSONALITY PLUS x x x x 

SEVENTEENTH SUMMER x x x 

SINGING IN THE WILDERNESS x 

SO BIG x x x 

WALK LIKE A MORTAL x x x 

WINTER WHEAT x x x 


interested to see how Wincy and Page 
work out their problems in Now That 
April’s There and The Fair Adventure. 
There is the adolescent whose father 
is a mayor in Clementine. The artist 
shines through in Singing In The Wil- 
derness. Simple, ordinary living pat- 
terns are reflected in The Friendly 
Persuasion and The Human Comedy. 
The wealthy family with a background 
of traditions is portrayed in The 
Peacock Sheds His Tail. Seventeenth 
Summer and Walk Like A Mortal 
feature a girl and boy whose fathers 
are only moderately prosperous busi- 
ness men. While stories of those with 
similar economic status may enable the 
adolescent to identify himself more 
closely with a book character, he can 


realize, too, that all kinds of people— 
rich and poor alike—have very similar 
family-life problems the world over. 
The teacher should guide the ado- 
lescent into this realization so that he 
may have a healthy attitude and steady 
approach to the working out of his 
own problems. 


Insights Through Books 


Throughout this study we cannot 
overlook the function of the artist. As 
Donald Peattie puts it in Singing In 
The Wilderness: 


There are . . . many things we look at 
and do not see. For any man the thought 
of losing his eyesight is a horor, but at what 
a miserable lot of sights are we content to 
gaze! That is why we need artists. They see 
what we ought to see and show it to us. 


- 


BOOKS AND FAMILY-LIFE PROBLEMS 


What then are some of the things that 
the author as an artist shows the ado- 
lescent? Wincy recognizes the diffi- 
culties in communicating with her par- 
ents in Now That April’s There when 
she says: 


‘Because the words happen to be the same, 
they think they can understand each other, 
but half the time they mean slightly different 
things. It would be better if they spoke quite 
different languages. Then people would 
make allowances for strangeness.’ 


She finds that one of the best ways 
to communicate effectively with her 
parents, aside from language, is 
through trying to understand why they 
feel, think, and act the way they do. 
In Seventeenth Summer the author 
helps the adolescent to see how he can 
integrate his dating life with that of his 
own family in little ways to convince 
the family that his date is nice and thus 
ward off parents’ objections or ten- 
dencies to fuss about someone they 
have not had an opportunity to come 
to know. Certainly any adolescent 
learns the wisdom of not making too 
hasty judgments about parents when 
they live with Ellen Webb in Winter 
Wheat, the need for patience with the 
family as shown by Gabe in Walk Like 
a Mortal, and the value of talking 
things over with the folks as Homer 
did with his mother in The Human 
Comedy. 

The second greatest problem in the 
life of the adolescent concerns his con- 
flicts and relations with his feilow 
adolescents. How helpful it is to see 
how Gabe in Walk Like A Mortal 
handled his relationships with various 
boys his own age and how Wincy in 
Now That April’s There handled her 
conflict with Brenda Quelch next door. 

Also connected with his relation- 
ships with fellow adolescents is the 
student’s concern with love. Love and 
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marriage are two very new and big 
themes in adolescent thought. Angie in 
Seventeenth Summer is an excellent 
model for the girl who may be inclined 
to “chase after” a boy friend. Angie, in 
contrast to her sister Lorraine, shows 
that just by fearlessly being herself— 
kind and considerate, receptive but not 
aggressive—she “got her man.” If 
Angie’s example needs to be substanti- 
ated, the adolescent girl may find 
further encouragement in the poem 
which Abbie Deal quotes to her daugh- 
ter Grace in A Lantern In Her Hand: 


‘Asleep, awake, by night or day, 

The friends I seek are seeking me; 

No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 

The stars come nightly to the skies, 
The tidal wave unto the sea, 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep nor high 
Can keep my own away from me.’ 


‘—You just think of it that way and one 
of these days you'll meet the right man.’ 


Love is sweet and wonderful to the 
adolescent, who combines romance and 
idealism. That love may express it- 
self in concern for one other person 
or for a great cause. In any event, the 
adolescent is ready to realize that love 
requires certain obligations, too. Abbie 
voices it very well in A Lantern In Her 
Hand when she says: 


‘Love is the light you see by. It’s all in the 
world we’ve got to light our way, and it 
takes both of us to keep it bright. And I’m 
not doing my share... . I’m glum and sad 
and discouraged. And I’m not going to be 
any more. There are only two things that 
can help us,—and that’s our courage and 
our love. From this very minute on I’m 
going to try to cheer Will up more. I’m 
through being down-hearted.’ 


The adolescent girl more than the 
adolescent boy begins to think from 
love to marriage. It is one of the most 
important steps one can take in the 
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adventure of life. Will the young wom- 
an be fearless and brave and wise 
about it? Can she recognize her own 
strengths and weaknesses as well as 
those of the man of her choice and so 
help them both to achieve a harmonious 
union—a union which will promote the 
mutual growth of them both? In find- 
ing her answers to these questions 
about herself the adolescent girl can 
take heart from Berta in The Peacock 
Sheds His Tail, for Berta “knew her- 
self strong, vital, inclined to manage. 
To marry Nacho as he was now would 
be to destroy him. He must have force 
and purpose to meet her force, or else 
in marriage he would indeed be de- 
stroyed.” Is the adolescent preparing 
herself to meet marriage as an emo- 
tionally mature woman? Just by study- 
ing Concha in the same book she may 
save herself from some of Concha’s 
pitfalls: 

As the night wore on, step by step she 
[Concha] worked forward to a clear-sighted 
conception of her marriage. There must be 
compromise and knowledge on her part. If 
she asked Jim to understand and respect her 
way of life, she must give understanding 
and respect to his. 

If she gave Jim the sheltering warmth 
he needed, she felt certain he would be able 
to battle with his own problems. If she with- 
held it as she had been doing, she would 
maim Jim, bring defeat down upon them 
both. Something more she realized. It was 
not enough to offer him that shelter. She 
must be an active partner in this under- 
taking. 


The whole range of family-life 
problems may be as perplexing to the 
adolescent as it was to Gabe in Walk 
Like A Mortal: 


He wished life outside school were as 
simple as life inside; he wished it were as 
easy to make the right adjustments in 
human relationships as it was to pass a 
course in physics or history. There were no 
rules outside school, your brain wasn’t much 
use, you had to let instinct decide. 


Like Maartje Pool in So Big, Gabe 
knew “you can’t run far away. You 
can’t stop living. You can’t run away 
from life.” Perhaps there’s comfort in 
adopting the point of view held by 
Simeon Peake in So Big: 

You've no idea the things that happen to 
you if you just relax and see all kinds. ... 
The trick is play in it and look at the same 
time. ... The more kinds of people you see, 
and the more things you do, and the more 
things that happen to you, the richer you 
are. Even if they’re not pleasant things. 
That’s living. 


If, in our reading guidance pro- 
grams for the adolescent, we English 
teachers can encourage a conception of 
understanding for the way others feel, 
then we have had our part in broaden- 
ing the adults of tomorrow. Then we 
have had some part in the development 
of their emotional maturity and given 
them a torch to light the way in the 
solution of their problems not only as 
adolescents but all through their lives 
as adults. 


New Paperbound Book Service 


Readers’ Choice, a new book service through which schools can obtain a variety of 
low-cost, paperbound books, has been announced by Scholastic Magazines. Some 
one hundred titles for school use and recreational reading are available for junior 
and senior high school students. The titles range from nineteenth century classics 
to contemporary books for adolescents. An annotated list of selections may be had 


from: Readers’ Choice, 33 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Served on a Black Platter 
Frederick S. Kiley 


Teachers who have battered against a wall of student apathy to 
poetry will welcome this account of a jukebox-to-seventeenth- 
century approach. The author teaches in the Killingly High 


School, Danielson, Connecticut. 


~~ LIPSTICKED little cynic in the 
first row glanced despondently at the 
clock and contracted herself into a tight 
knot of stubbornness. At her age death 
was something confined to newspaper 
obituary columns and ancient people 
over thirty. It was perfectly all right 
for me to be obsessed by morbid 
thoughts of the last black hour, but to 
impose upon her sympathies was an 
epic waste of time. Besides, poetry was 
the frailest guise I could possibly use 
to arouse her concern, because earlier in 
the year she had publicly announced 
that verse was useless, flat, obsolete, 
done, finished. That day Priscilla had 
gathered together the courage to be 
openly candid, but her reticent class- 
mates had allowed her to face my dis- 
pleasure alone, although she was ex- 
pressing what they also believed. For 
the following three months I charged 
windmills. I appealed to her sensi- 
bilities, her curiosity, her reason, hop- 
ing that if I could reach her, the rest 
of the flock would crowd into the fold; 
but Priscilla was veneered with that 
hard, glossy adolescent sophistication 
which defiantly snaps all intellectual 
needles. When faced by defeat, reason- 
able people gracefully quit, and I have 
always fancied myself a reasonable 
man. I closed the book on “Thana- 
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topsis” and watched a now-you’re-get- 
ting-smart look brighten Priscilla’s 
features. 

I went home that evening with a de- 
pressing suspicion that I had committed 
the worst sort of treason. I had given 
in to their youthful indifference too 
easily, and I tried hard to rationalize 
myself away from that guilty feeling 
that seizes us all when we are not doing 
our job. What possible influence could 
“Thanatopsis” have on their future? 
But it was not only “Thanatopsis.” It 
was every poem in their textbook, every 
poeni*they would ever see. By sur- 
rendering, I was only strengthening the 
immunity of their sensibilities to any 
outside emotional contact. In a very 
serious sense, I was blocking the ma- 
turity that I should have been de- 
veloping. 

I was carefully reminding myself 
not to speak to anyone about what had 
happened when I snapped on the radio 
to catch the six o’clock news. It was a 
few minutes before the hour, and the 
last selection of a musical program was 
being performed. I listened hap- 
hazardly at first, but the implications 
of the lyrics caught my attention. I was 
amazed at how expertly this gentle 
composition, “September Song,” caught 
and expressed a whole life cycle in one 
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consistent metaphor. At the same time, 
I wondered how many of my pupils 
might be listening dreamily to the 
pleasant music and missing the complex 
notion implied by the song. I was seized 
by a sudden impulse to find out. 


Enter the Black Platter 


The next day I smuggled a borrowed 
record into the classroom and casually 
set up the record player on my desk. 
Very coolly, I asked the class to listen 
to what was about to be played and to be 
prepared to answer subsequent ques- 
tions. The notebooks crackled open and 
the inevitable line formed at the pen- 
cil sharpener. When everyone was 
settled, I adjusted the needle and crept 
to the side of the room to watch their 
reactions, especially Priscilla’s. It did 
not take me long to realize that they 
sensed a trick. A few began to jot 
hurried notes, and I noticed with a de- 
gree of satisfaction that they were able 
to identify the melody by its correct 
title. Mainly, they listened quietly. Pris- 
cilla’s chin was cupped in her hand, 
and her face was masked with a bored 
confidence that I interpreted as meaning 
she was positive that a poetry monger 
like myself could not possibly know 
more about this type of music than she. 

The record scratched to a close, and 
I began to ask questions. 

“What’s the title?” 

“ ‘September Song!’ ” the whole class 
roared. 

“Do you like it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why 

The usual silence which follows all 
“why” questions seemed to flatten their 
exuberance into our old patient-dentist 
relationship. I was about ready to ad- 
mit another failure, but Priscilla sud- 
denly twisted around in her seat and 
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flagged my attention with her raised 
hand. 

“It’s a wonderful melody for danc- 
ing,” she said. 

“Then why bother listening to the 
lyrics if dancing is all that interests 
us?” 

“Because they’re pretty.” She was 
indignant that anyone could be so naive. 
“Do you know what they mean?” 

“Of course. It’s about a boy who is in 
love with a girl.” , 

Time and a persistent effort have 
helped me to adjust to high school 
pupils’ evasiveness. Anything qualita- 
tive is swiftly transposed in their minds 
to something concrete. In Priscilla’s 
case, however, I was happy to receive 
any sort of response, so I allowed her 
answer of what the song was about to 
control my next question. 

“Are you sure it is a boy?” 

“Veg”? 

“How old is he?” 

She bit at the tip of her finger for a 
moment. “I don’t know. I never thought 
about it much,” she conféssed. Then 
she asked diffidently, ‘“Does it say so? 
I mean, does the song tell you how old 
he is and all?” 

For that question coming from that 
particular source, I could have leaped 
into the air and cracked my heels to- 
gether for joy. 

“Yes,” I said, “it tells how old he is 
—and much more.” I rapidly chalked 
the verses on the board, and we went 
to work. 

As soon as I had explained the sig- 
nificance of the rhythm of the seasons 
from May to December, the room 
bristled with the hands of the volun- 
teers for the age questions. They were 
all correct, and Priscilla appeared ex- 
cited. The rest was easy. I was inspired 
enough to sing snatches of the lyrics 
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in my crow-like baritone in order to 
demonstrate the metrical stresses 
achieved by the use of instrumental 
rhythms. Near the end they balked 
when I asked them to interpret the 
relationship of the third line to the 
rest of the song. This line concern- 
ing the autumn weather turning the 
leaves to flame had to be explained 
carefully. But they were interested 
throughout the whole class session, and 
when we listened once again to the 
record, they all agreed that they experi- 
enced a little tug of sadness. I even 
heard one straggler mutter to his com- 
panion on their way to the next class, 
“That was pretty good.” Coming from 
a high school pupil, that reserved state- 
ment out-merits a laurel crown. 

This one, last-resort experiment ac- 
complished for me what several pre- 
vious years of drilling had completely 
defeated. My former methods had been 
encouraging them to “hate the stuff.” 
The analysis of popular records con- 
fronted them with the fact that poetry 
is a very important part of their every- 
day life—one of the most exciting parts 
of their everyday life. Since then we 
have compared popular love songs to 
Elizabethan sonnets and discovered 
that complexity does make a difference. 
We have compared modern ballads with 
their prototypes and through this have 
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discovered that certain human emotions 
do not change with time. 

The pupils were most cooperative 
about bringing their favorite records 
to class, and I noticed that they gradu- 
ally wearied of the “moon-June-spoon” 
type of song. There was a greater chal- 
lenge and more complete satisfaction in 
Negro spirituals. They came to under- 
stand the plaintive simplicity of cow- 
boy songs, and we even came to some 
interesting conclusions on why songs 
as old as “Auld Lang Syne” continue 
to be popular. I shall never forget their 
reaction to a vocal arrangement of 
“Dover Beach.” They were amazed and 
wildly eager to “work it out.” 

This approach has made the pupils 
aware of the debt that this new world 
of atomic energy and television owes to 
the past. They have vicariously faced 
up to mature emotional problems and 
learned how great people have resolved 
them. And there is no end to the pos- 
sibilities for variations in this method. 
Aside from the fact that they are atten- 
tive to the lyrics, I have noticed that 
they have begun to listen more apprecia- 
tively to music that is rhythmically 
complex. Their discoveries seemed to 
have splayed out in all directions. But 
the greatest discovery was mine. I dis- 
covered how to teach poetry. 


MAKE MINE PEOPLE 


Statistics, mechanically issuing out of the mimeograph 


In staggering columns of numbered and totalling lives, 

Fall endlessly into my notebook. From one of the digits, a laugh 
Sounds clearly and humanly, seated in row number five. 

I glance from the sheets to the root of the noise, 

And, in spite of statistics, I greet girls and boys. 


Columbia, Pennsylvania 


Lloyd W. Kline 
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Plain Language From The Superintendent 


As a former teacher of English, I have 
a special sympathy for those who seek to 
lure reluctant scholars to a better life. I 
lay no claim to being a fulltime English 
teacher because I not only taught English 
but also manual training, general science, 
biology, history, sociology, and boys’ phys- 
ical education—all the same day. Even so, 
I have looked at English teaching from its 
several sides. There are some recognizable 
strengths and weaknesses in the program 
and the department. Let us consider the 
latter first. 

One manifest weakness, I feel, is the 
“holier than thou” or “superior to thee” 
attitude of English departments in rela- 
tion to other departments. Specifically, it’s 
noticeable in your raised-eyebrow ap- 
proach to youngsters who experience diffi- 
cultly in absorbing such offerings as for- 
mal grammar, adult prose, and mature 
poetry. Let me illustrate: 

Young Doris comes into your advanced 
something-or-other. She doesn’t know the 
difference between a split infinitive and a 
dangling participle. On the other hand, 
she is doing weil in such non-English 
courses as homemaking, social studies, 
and mathematics. How do you greet her? 
Do you figure that you have something for 
her; that you can help her? Or do you 
think that she just isn’t—well, shall we 
say, “English-minded” ? Is Doris really as 
far along as she can go? Is English 
What’s-Its-Name for just a favored few? 
Should a literate elite be formed? 
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I know of a young man who was such 
a miserable English scholar that he was 
judged absolutely hopeless by the depart- 
ment. In dismay they placed him in a 
remedial group the sole function of which 
seemed to be to mark time while the others 
marched ahead. 

Ah! but he met a teacher—and here’s 
the difference—he met a teacher who be- 
lieved what she read about teaching the 
child and individual differences and moti- 
vation and patience and humility and all 
that. And what a difference it made! That 
teacher gave the young man a basic, per- 
sonal English program and a great deal 
more. 

Too many splendid young people are 
short-circuited by unrealistic scholastic 
hurdles which deny to them the right to 
be recognized! We have made a fetish of 
form and forgotten its limitations. Lest 
this be misunderstood, I make no plea for 
mediocrity. The ordinary is acquired by 
coasting. We should not seriously consider 
average as outstanding. We should seek 
rather to give to each and every child who 
comes to us as much, as rich and as 
varied a program as will challenge him 
without humiliation. We must receive him 
as he is and take him as far forward as 
we can. 

We have not yet succeeded. Too many 
youngsters find a foreign place within our 
schools, a strange, cold place where learn- 
ing is a dark and dismal prospect. They 
shiver in apprehension rather than in an- 
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SHOP TALK 


ticipation. The responsibility for this is 
a shared one. You and I must join the 
other causes of their failure—in part at 
least—unless we both have done our best 
to hold them in our schools. 

What do you offer these young people 
who come to you? The cold cuts from last 
year’s lectures? A hot hash of whatever 
is good for them? Or do you offer a cui- 
sine of assorted dishes, tasty and common, 
succulent and exotic, hunger-rousing and 
tempting? Can you not think of one who 
made a difference in the long ago? Some 
teacher who saw in you a personality and 
a living, breathing soul rich in potential, 
ready to be taught? I’m sure you can and 
often do pay homage of a sort to those 
who taught you in the past. The big ques- 
tion is—Will you and I be numbered by 
the students we have taught as worthy 
of remembrance? Do we really make a 
difference to those who come to us? 
Is it by books and rules alone—or is 
it by more than these? The interplay of 
personality, the outreach of understand- 
ing, the feel for young people—respect, 
sincere interest, a willingness to listen and 
to help—are these some of the supple- 
ments which make meaningful this ex- 
perience we call learning? 

I think so; I think so definitely. For 
without these qualities or ingredients, a 
class is but a meeting place, a filling sta- 
tion, a faceless mass. Without these, teach- 
ers are but dull and witless bores, “pur- 
veyors of dead yesterdays” and bleak to- 
morrows, of rules and rote which do not 
touch the learner although perhaps pos- 
sessed by him. 

Another weakness we seem to have is 
called “passing the buck.” Buck-passing 
is an old, unhonored art. Its definition is 
“somebody else,” its subject, “cowardice,” 
its predicate, “don’t,” and its object, 
“alibi.” Buck-passing requires glibness, a 
quick wit, a sleepy conscience, and a hatful 
of excuses. How are we guilty of passing 
the buck? We are guilty in big and little 
ways. 

We blame the failures of our classes on 
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prior training, previous teachers, preced- 
ing schools. Elementary blames it on 
home ; high school on elementary ; college 
on high school; and the professions and 
business on the college. I have talked 
with business men who criticized the 
products of our colleges; have read 
outrageous reports of college folks who 
know the weaknesses of education to be 
the fault of secondary schools ; have sat in 
conferences where high school men be- 
rated those below them in the organiza- 
tion; have heard elementary people decry 
the lack of this and that in the homes of 
their community. This was buck-passing 
in its shabbiest hour. 

Let us look to ourselves to find wherein 
we fail. Let us evaluate our program as 
we go, look around, explore. And let us 
be confident enough to spot a weakness or 
catch a strong point with neither buck- 
passing nor boasting. Let’s declare a mora- 
torium on the righteous alibi! 

There is a lot of strength in the English 
program in our school today. There is 
muscle and fibre and bone in the work of 
the English department. Now I want to 
point out some of its strong character- 
istics, 

No department in a given system feels 
better about itself or seems surer of its 
functions than does the department of 
English. Morale is good, activities are 
varied, results are evident. All these give 
strength. There’s prestige present for the 
English staff. After all, it’s ordinarily the 
biggest, most diversified, most active, and 
most mysterious of all departments—or 
so it seems. 

Remember the Colossus of old, stand- 
ing spread-legged at a certain harbor, per- 
mitting friendly sails and foreign to pass 
by underneath? The English department 
is many a school’s Colossus, if you will, 
for everyone must make it ’neath the out- 
spread legs or turn back from the harbor. 

Every child—the gifted and the not so 
wise, the normal and the problem child, 
the dull, the average, and the “neither 
nor”—each one is reached by your de- 
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partment. What a challenge! What a re- 
sponsibility! For nowhere else can so 
much be accomplished—and nowhere else 
can so much be undone. Ail this means 
strength or can mean strength. 

Strong as we are, we can be stronger— 
we can do a better job. I submit to you 
that perhaps one of the best ways for all 
of us to do a better job for children is to 
develop a stronger concept of “working 
togetherness.” Too often the English de- 
partment looks one way, the mathematics 
and science another, etc. One of the cry- 
ing needs in our schools today is this 
spirit of working together for the good 
of the child. All of us—administrators 
and teachers, English department, mathe- 
matics department, business education de- 
partment—must join hands to be of ulti- 
mate service to the youth of our com- 
munity. (Adapted from an address to the 
Michigan Council of Teachers of English, 
March 1956.) 

James W. Bushong 
Superintendent of Schools 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


Begin A Theme With 
Proust 


In junior high school English at the 
eighth grade level, inspiring theme topics 
constitute a continuous problem. The typi- 
cal assignment in which a subject serves 
as the vantage point of writing produces 
a stifling sameness of thought and ideas. 
Worse still, the ideas are expressed in 
canned phrases and diction. Even the 
above-average pupil neglects the devices 
of comparisons, contrasts, and examples 
drawn from real life for what he believes 
to be original, adult ideation, but with the 
concrete level of thinking entirely omitted. 

To compensate for this lack of imagina- 
tive approach, the teacher mimeographed 
a list of titles of novels, essays, and 
poems, with which he knew his pupils 
were unfamiliar. Pleasures and Regrets, 
The Red and the Black, War and Peace, 
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Crime and Punishment, The Tale of a 
Tub, Of Human Bondage, “Song of My- 
self,” The Snake Pit, The Diary of a 
Young Girl, End as Man, “The Little 
Cares That Fretted Me,” “The Bells,” 
“The Gold Bug,” and Enemies of Prom- 
ise were the array of titles that con- 
fronted his bewildered pupils one day. 
The common sigh that went up meant, 
“The old man’s flipped this time!” 

Ignoring the reaction, the teacher sug- 
gested the class apply the titles either to 
an entirely imaginative work or fit it to 
an everyday experience. The homework 
for that night, he announced, would be 
to sit down, with the radio off, with the 
mimeographed paper in hand, and to 
jot down whatever thoughts the title 
brought to mind. The thoughts were not 
expected to be organized but free-flowing. 
The next day, the teacher continued, these 
notes of ideas were to be brought to class 
and organized, selected or rejected as the 
pupil prepared his theme. 

The next day, preceding the writing of 
the first draft, the class discussed the 
titles briefly. This was partly to give this 
class period continuity with the preceding 
and partly to help those pupils who com- 
plain that they never have an idea. 

Impossible as it seemed to the teacher, 
no one title received the same treatment 
or even inspired a closeness of subject 
matter except The Tale of a Tub. The 
Red and the Black produced a swift, 
devastating account of a game of chess. 
“The Little Cares That Fretted Me” were 
two little brothers who constantly wanted 
their brother to play space cadet. Of Hu- 
man Bondage, written by a girl, told a 
real and moving story of a family whose 
emotional bonds doomed their only daugh- 
ter to spinsterhood. War and Peace was, 
for a girl, her battle with the lone mos- 
quito who comes singing around after the 
lights are out. 

Interesting to the teacher was the turn 
the titles took at the hands of pupils who 
were unencumbered by preconceived no- 
tions. The variety of subject matter made 
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the themes a joy to grade. Heartening 
was the ardor with which the pupils went 
at their work. Many of the devices of 
writing, such as contrast, comparisons, 
strong endings, came naturally from the 
titles. With these titles before them, the 
pupils went easily from an abstract level 
of thinking at the opening of their writing 
to the concrete level as the illustrations or 
story part came out. 
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To draw the assignment to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, the class put the stories, 
essays, and poems on ditto carbons and 
made enough booklets for each member 
of the class. Some of the pupils just 
“flipped” when they saw themselves in 
print—even ditto print. 

John Sanders 


Pershing Junior High School 
Houston, Texas 


THE PRESIDENT REPORTS 


The top news of the year is the com- 
pletion of Volume III in the Council’s 
Curriculum Series—The English Lan- 
guage Arts in the Secondary School. A 
formal presentation of the book to the 
Council will be made at the opening ses- 
sion of the St. Louis convention later 
this month (November), and an over- 
view of its contents will be given at the 
Saturday morning meeting of the Second- 
ary Section. Dr. Angela Broening, Asso- 
ciate Director of the Curriculum Commis- 
sion and director of the production com- 
mittee responsible for the book, will make 
both presentations. 

This is the third volume of the series 
to appear, with the fourth and fifth vol- 
umes on college teaching and teacher 
training respectively still in the making. 
. The completed series will go far to 
strengthen Council influence in improving 
the language arts curriculum throughout 
America. The Director of the series, Dr. 
Dora V. Smith, and the Council’s Direc- 
tor of Publications, Dr. Max Herzberg, 
will both participate in announcing Vol- 
ume III at the Friday morning meetings 
in St. Louis. 

Nowhere in the whole educational field 
are the crucial issues of the day so clearly 
focused as at the secondary level, for it is 
at this level that we must look two ways: 
backward to elementary education, which 
during the past several decades has moved 


far ahead in translating our knowledge 
about child growth into practice ; and for- 
ward to the preparation of young adults 
for their life’s work or for further edu- 
cation, where the need for better train- 
ing to meet the crucial tests of the times 
becomes alarmingly apparent. 

It is here at the secondary level where 
the schools’ dual responsibilities meet— 
and sometimes it seems—clash: (1) re- 
sponsibility for maximum growth of the 
individual, up to capacity, and (2) re- 
sponsibility for discovering and training 
specific competencies for society’s needs. 
How can we meet one of these responsi- 
bilities without impairment of the other? 
That is the question to which not only 
Volume III, but the St. Louis convention 
addresses itself from a number of differ- 
ent angles. 

The theme of the convention in itselfi— 
“Man’s reach should exceed his grasp”— 
is intended to focus attention on the philo- 
sophic dilemma in which educators find 
themselves. Over the past few decades we 
have repeated to ourselves over and over 
again the question, “What are the facts?” 
and regarded fact-finding as, perhaps, our 
chief business. We have, moreover, prided 
ourselves on the statistical devices we have 
invented for ascertaining what pupils at 
a particular age level can “grasp.” But 
man is by nature—even psychologists 
admit—a dreamer as well as a doer; in- 
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deed, this is his crowning trait that dis- 
tinguishes him from animals; and with- 
out the incentive to “reach” beyond the 
immediate facts, he is likely to deteriorate. 

This is the educational stalemate into 
which we are always in danger of falling 
when we forget that pupils learn not only 
by degrees but to a degree, and that goals 
must be set not on the basis of what pupils 
can do now, but what it is desirable for 
them to try to learn to do, as well as they 
can. 

No one will deny the tremendous ad- 
vances made in scientific measurement 
over the past few decades and the impor- 
tant use to which our testing instruments 
have been put. But science is but one of 
the poles between which we as English 
teachers swing. The other one—the older 
one, but not thereby the more important— 
is art. To be true to both of these impor- 
tant ways of looking at life—that is our 
complex and often bewildering responsi- 
bility. 

At the Friday evening banquet in St. 
Louis we have expressed this dual alle- 
giance in the words “Two Ways to Spell 
Man,” and a distinguished author, Wal- 
lace Stegner from Stanford, and a dis- 
tinguished scientist, Thomas S. Hall from 
Washington University, will speak on 
either side of a musical interlude designed 
to give appropriate pause between the two 
“spellings.” 

Perhaps from these two addresses we 
shall see our own responsibilities toward 
testing and measuring achievement in a 
new light. It is here, too, at the high 
school level that we see the issue sharp- 
ened, for it is here that an outmoded 
marking system collides with our efforts 
to be fair both to the individual, progress- 
ing at his own growth rate, and: to soci- 
ety, which seeks now with increasing 
fervor to locate and train the “gifted 
child” for its own uses. Not only among 
educators but also among members of the 
community as well does the controversy 
between these two aims of education con- 
tinue, without noticeable abatement, and 


the possibility of harmonizing both aims 
within the secondary curriculum still 
seems some distance away. “The schools 
have lost or lowered their standards” is 
the cry. The word standards itself has 
become a fighting word, debased as far 
as clear meaning is concerned, and to 
teachers at the elementary level, at least, 
is likely to connote all the evils com- 
mitted in its name by a previous genera- 
tion. 

Perhaps what lies behind this word is 
a fear that we have lost, or somehow 
failed to develop, a respect for excellence, 
as such. In sport, our pupils still respond 
to the thrill of seeing others perform far 
better than they can ever hope to do. At 
the concert hall young and old alike have 
discovered the unadulterated joy in ad- 
miring the conspicuous achievement of 
others. Respect for excellence is not 
wholly conditioned by our own powers to 
achieve, but by something else to which 
we have not, perhaps, been paying enough 
attention. 

At the Saturday noon luncheon in St. 
Louis some attention will be paid to this 
idea by the speakers on the program—a 
program designed to focus attention on 
the need for developing mature reading 
taste. As a special feature accompanying 
the program an exhibit in the banquet hall 
will display Award Winning Books of 
1956. Hiram Haydn, representing the 
American Book Publisher’s Council, will 
speak as a publisher of books; Paul 
Engle, State University of Iowa, as the 
author of books; and Marion Sheridan, 
our own former president, as a reader of 
good books. By this “triple play,” it is 
hoped that our attention can be drawn to 
a consideration of qualitative measure- 
ment in education, as well as quantitative. 

Respect for excellence, however, is but 
one of the problems that confront us at 
all levels of education. More immediately 
pressing is the problem of evaluation in 
all its manifestations. How and when shall 
we measure growth and achievement? 
And how shall we report progress? To 
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pupils? To parents? To the public? These 

are practical questions calling for immedi- 
ate, if only tentative, answers and many 
schools about the country are wrestling 
with them. In the midst of the storm cen- 
ter is our own subject-matter field. How 
shall we measure growth in the English 
language arts? How shall we judge spe- 
cific performance in speech and writing? 
Our own Volume III contains a chapter 
on evaluation, and the St, Louis program 
will pick up the issue on Friday. Equally 
significant is the new Committee on Eval- 
uation about to be set up to study this 
many-faceted problem and to try to sug- 
gest ways of meeting it. This year the 
Executive Committee has given serious 
thought to the posing of the problem and 
to the identification of purpose and func- 
tion for the about-to-be-appointed com- 
mittee. 

While the advent of Volume III and the 
St. Louis program represent, perhaps, the 
highlights of the year, attention should 
also be called, in these summarizing re- 
marks, to the sustained efforts of our 
many committees, working silently be- 
hind the scenes on many specific prob- 
lems. Now and then a particular commit- 
tee emerges into the open and takes charge 
of a sectional meeting at the annual con- 
vention. Some of those committees have 
completed their assignments and will give 
terminal reports at our annual Directors’ 
Meeting. During the past two years the 
Council has been moving steadily toward 
a better coordination of committee activi- 
ties, through the efforts of their liaison 
officers who tie the separate committees to 
the Executive Committee, and through 
the efforts of the latter to identify clearly 
the responsibilities of each new commit- 
tee as it is set up. 

Significant, too, as a sign of the grow- 
ing power of the Council, is the number 
of summer workshops co-sponsored by 
universities or colleges and the National 
Council of Teachers of English. This year 
the President of the Council, other mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, and 
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other key Council people have participated 
in many such workshops and not only 
introduced Council publications to the 
numerous teachers who attended, but 
helped build professional interest in the 
organization. It grows increasingly ap- 
parent that the English teachers of 
America depend more and more upon the 
leadership of the Council. 

This year and last, the Council has in- 
creased its efforts toward more effective 
affiliation with other organizations work- 
ing on common problems—such, for ex- 
ample, to mention only a few, as the 
International Reading Association, the 
American Book Publisher’s Council, 
UNESCO, and the NEA. As previously 
reported, representatives of the Council 
were invited to participate in the Confer- 
ence of Editors and Educators, the White 
House Conference on Education, and the 
Conference called by the Commission for 
UNESCO. 

High on the agenda for the coming 
year, to be discussed in executive session, 
is the need for a better-informed America, 
especially in relation to the teaching of 
the English language arts, and a detailed 
plan for meeting these needs has already 
been considered and waits now for more 
specific action. 

It has been a great privilege to work 
for the Council as its President during 
1956, let me say in conclusion, and in 
that capacity to meet with teacher groups 
all over the country. It is deeply satisfy- 
ing to belong to such an influential pro- 
fessional organization and to watch its 
membership and its activities grow. For 
the opportunity to work with the Execu- 
tive Committee for so many years—first 
as Second Vice-President, next as Chair- 
man of the Secondary Section, then as 
First Vice-President, and finally as Presi- 
dent, I am indeed grateful. It has been a 
rare pleasure. 


LUELLA B. COOK 
Retiring President 
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The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


“HELPING BRIGHT STUDENTS 
Who Read Poorly” is the title and pur- 
pose of Phyllis Bland’s article in The 
Reading Teacher, April 1956. The read- 
ing program at Evanston Township High 
School, which she describes, includes three 
areas: (1) vocabulary study; (2) inter- 
pretative and critical reading; and (3) 
study-type reading. Bright pupils with 
reading: problems study the etymology of 
words, become familiar with Greek and 
Latin roots commonly found in English 
words, develop a fine discrimination in 
the choice of words, and study changes 
and growth of the English language. 

In their interpretative reading pupils 
are taught the basic principles of ele- 
mentary semantics and methods of inter- 
preting the author’s meaning in figurative 
expressionss Also they are taught how to: 
(1) recognize the author’s purpose; (2) 
understand inferences ; (3) anticipate out- 
comes ; and (4) analyze the author’s style. 
Because bright youth sometimes acquire 
inefficient study practices, help in study- 
type reading is provided them. They are 
taught to concentrate, take notes, and pre- 
pare for examinations. Also they are en- 
couraged to develop flexible reading 
habits. Finally, these students at Evanston 
Township High School are given oppor- 
tunities to do wide reading, particularly 
of biography, drama, poetry, and scientific 
literature. 
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IDEAS ABOUT HUMAN NATURE 
and conduct should be developed by Eng- 
lish teachers declares Beryl M. Parrish in 
an article, “Teaching Literature for So- 
cial Consciousness,” The High School 
Journal, April 1956. Literature can help 
students explore, understand, and solve 
many significant problems. These prob- 
lems, writes Miss Parrish, include “. . . 
family relationships, unemployment, . . . 
problems dealing with vocational oppor- 
tunities, the function of democracy, the 
question of war versus peace, . . . inter- 
national relationships, methods of spend- 
ing leisure time, social injustices, ethical 
questions about honesty and truthfulness.” 
For example, teachers and pupils select 
poems and stories which deal with a 
specific problem such as war, and after 
reading them, compare the authors’ atti- 
tudes and beliefs. In conclusion, Miss 
Parrish emphasizes that “. . . classroom 
treatment of the materials should require 
thoughtful rather than factual responses. 
What all teachers should avoid in the use 
of literature is the mere reading of books 
for the sake of activity. More to be de- 
sired is the clarification of students’ 
understanding of human living and of 
social and personal problems.” 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR AN UP- 
to-date list of books which can be read 
and enjoyed by high school pupils of 
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below-average reading ability? Such a list 
appears in the April 1956 issue of The 
High School Journal, under the title 
“Easy and Interesting Fiction for the 
Handicapped Reader.” In compiling his 
list, J. T. Hunt asked publishers, teachers, 
librarians, and reading specialists to sub- 
mit titles of books which were of interest 
to junior and senior high school pupils 
but which ranged in difficulty from grades 
four to eight. Pupils in grades seven to 
twelve also were asked to list books which 
they had enjoyed and read easily. Books 
in Mr. Hunt’s list are rated according to 
reading difficulty and interest level. 
Hundreds of books published by twenty- 
eight companies are included in his list. 
Easy non-fictional books dealing with 
social studies, science, and biography are 
also listed in a companion article appear- 
ing in the March 1956 issue of The High 
School Journal. This list appears in the 
article, “Easy Non-Fictional Materials for 
the Handicapped Reader” by J. T. Hunt. 


A TELEVISION SHOW IN WHICH 
students dramatize favorite twentieth 
century poems can make a thrilling assem- 
bly program. The value of this method 
was illustrated last year by Sister M. 
Xavier, who teaches English at St. Mary’s 
High School, Cumberland, Maryland. 
Students in her class memorized the lines 
to be presented and called on other stu- 
dents to assist as characters in poems such 
as “The Death of the Hired Man” and 
“Mending Wall.” Necessary properties 
were provided to add realism to each 
scene in the poem. For “Richard Corey” 
there were a narrator, a dude, and a group 
of spectators on the sidewalk. “Mending 
Wall” involved two men who had a stone 
wall between them. And “The Man With 
the Hoe” was presented as a tableau rep- 
resenting the famous painting by Millet. 
The narrator recited the poem while look- 
ing at the painting. 

“English is Interesting” is the title and 
thesis of Sister M. Xavier’s practical 
article in the Catholic School Journal for 
September 1956. 
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WHAT IS “THE TEACHER OF 
1956” doing to promote interest in read- 
ing of literature? In a guest editorial in 
The Reading Teacher, February 1956, 
Leland B. Jacobs answers this question 
by asking: 

Do you read to your group from new books, 
sampling chapters, giving previews, or read- 
ing aloud some whole volumes? 

Do you provide in your program for the 
sharing of literature by the students? 

Do you capitalize on the individual’s en- 
thusiasms and concerns to guide him to lit- 
erature that may satisfy his purposes for 
more reading? 


Do you save some of the school day’s regu- 
larly scheduled reading time for the enjoy- 
ment of literature? 

Do you have immediately accessible in your 
classroom sufficient books of literary merit 
that can be read by each individual? 

Do you avoid practices that tend to dampen 
desires to read, such as reading from pre- 
scribed, graded lists or giving routine book 
reports? 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ARE 
continually asking, “Where can I find an 
English teacher who knows how to organ- 
ize and administer a developmental read- 
ing program? What institutions are pre- 
paring supervisors of remedial reading 
programs? Where can I get a reading 
specialist now?” To meet this demand a 
few universities and colleges are develop- 
ing new curriculums to train specialists in 
reading at the secondary school level. The 
Department of English at Purdue Uni- 
versity has recently announced a graduate 
program which prepares the experienced 
English teacher to establish and conduct 
a developmental reading program. Gradu- 
ate work leading to the Master of Science 
degree in English will include the theory 
and practice of developmental reading for 
average and superior students and an in- 
troduction to remedial reading. Work in 
literature, advanced composition, and the 
English language will be included, as well 
as instruction in audio-visual aids, teach- 
ing techniques, and curriculum planning. 
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In addition, students may elect a six-hour 
minor in library science, speech, modern 
languages, psychology, education, philoso- 
phy, or related subjects. 


DOES A YOUNG PERSON CHOOSE 
a book because it has in it a character with 
a problem similar to the reader’s own? 
“The answer is almost always no,” writes 
Matilda Bailey, author and lecturer, in 
the May issue of Education. “They read 
because a book is interesting or funny or 
exciting. They read because they want to 
know how things turn out.” The therapy 
which comes through a clearer under- 
standing of themselves and of their own 
personal problems is almost always a by- 
product, the author writes. She goes on to 
hope that authors and publishers do not 
bring out books for the purpose of ther- 
apy alone, for then only the surface values 
will be touched. 

In her article, “A Candle of Under- 
standing,” the author considers the follow- 
ing five areas of insecurity in which there 
can be valuable by-products in reading: 
relations with peers, family relationships, 
repeated failures, economic factors, and 
physical factors. Under each heading she 
discusses specific books and their value in 
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helping a young person to see himself 
better. While most of the titles considered 
are familiar, the point of view expressed 
is worth reviewing. 


A WORKABLE SYSTEM BY 
which the school librarian can help re- 
tarded readers is outlined by Louise L. 
Klohn in the September Clearing House. 
The plan entails using reading lists which 
furnish grade, interest, and vocabulary 
level. The author, a librarian, advises that 
lists originating in education departments 
of universities or those prepared by read- 
ing specialists are most reliable. Pub- 
lishers’ lists she regards as questionable. 
On each title card in the card catalogue 
the librarian records the following infor- 
mation: call number of the book, title, 
author, authority for the information, 
reading level, and interest level. Cards are 
then filed by reading level with indicators 
to mark each. Such an arrangement pro- 
vides both teacher and librarian easy 
access to reading and interest ranges. One 
bibliography mentioned as_ particularly 
helpful in such a project is A Bibliogra- 
phy of Reading Lists for Retarded Read- 
ers, State University of Iowa Extension 
Bulletin No. 37. 


Language and Literature 
Edited by DON M. WOLFE 


MR. JOHN CIARDI IS TO OUR 
mind the first American translator and 
editor of Dante’s Inferno (Mentor Books, 
50¢) to give us the masterpiece in a read- 
able form distinguished by consistent 
poetic diction. As Milton said, “Rhyme is 
no true adjunct to poetry”; to Mr. Ciardi 
the internal rhythms of Dante’s stanzas 
are a much more essential element of his 
genius than the terza rima. If one achieves 
the rhyme scheme in translation, Mr. 
Ciardi believes, he is certain to lose the 
spirit and idiom of Dante’s language. Nor 
can the precise literal meaning be an aim 
consistent with faithfulness to the poet. 
“The notion of word-for-word equiva- 
lents,” writes Mr. Ciardi, “strikes me as 


false to the nature of poetry.” In a hun- 
dred places on the first hundred pages, 
one may find such phrases as “roaring on 
the naked seas,” “as if a whirlwind 
sucked at sand,” “a wheel of flame around 
each eye,” which alone make one place 
Ciardi’s translation in the great tradition 
of Bryant’s rendering of the Jliad and the 
Odyssey over a century ago. 

In a different way the editing of the 
Inferno is as distinguished as the trans- 
lation. No masterpiece has been so diffi- 
cult as the Comedy to introduce to the 
eager student of meager background in 
Dante’s life, times, and poetic tradition. 
Ciardi’s most creative editing asset is the 
device of presenting a brief story and 
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analysis of each canto, followed at the 
end of the canto by notes on the back- 
ground, notes so valuable that they more 
than compensate for the disappointingly 
brief general introduction to the volume 
by Archibald MacAllister. For the first 
time this common reader, for one, has a 
feeeling of zest and delight in reading 
Dante, and believes that the average Eng- 
lish teacher will feel a similar response. 
Not the least reward is the growing sense 
of Dante’s representation in his Comedy 
of his own deep problems which distin- 
guished a life as immersed in social re- 
sponsibilities and frustration as that of 
his great successor of another age, John 
Milton. 


IN THE NEW REPUBLIC FOR SEP- 
tember 4 appeared an arresting article on 
George Orwell by Richard Rovere. In 
the tradition of classic satire, Orwell’s 
achievement, in Rovere’s judgment, is a 
“dazzling illumination” comparable to the 
quality and scope of Jonathan Swift. In 
order to achieve his critical perspective, 
Orwell, in Rovere’s opinion, had to be free 
of what Orwell called “smelly little ortho- 
doxies,’ whatever their orientation. To 
Rovere, Orwell was an extremely re- 
sponsible satirist, addicted to neither 
pieties nor flippancy, viewing all assump- 
tions with a detachment that could never 
be quite boxed in by anorthodoxy of his 
own. His only orthodoxy was a perpetual 
readiness to blast his own illusions as well 
as those of other men. After a youth of 
comparative comfort as the son of a civil 
servant, part of it in Burma, Orwell ex- 
perienced a compulsion to know poverty 
at first hand, a compulsion that resulted 
in two of his best books, an autobiograph- 
ical account of poverty in London and 
Paris, and The Road to Wigan Pier, a 
study of the poverty of the coal miners 
in South Wales during the depression, a 
study apologetically received and printed 
by the Socialists for whom it was written. 
As he has recorded in his Homage to 
Catalonia, Orwell bore arms against 
Franco in Spain. When he was writing 
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Nineteen Eighty-Four six years after his 
return from Spain, Orwell was already 
near death of tuberculosis. No more devas- 
tating or compelling analysis of totali- 
tarian psychology has appeared since 
World War II. In Rovere’s opinion no 
one who had not experienced wickedness 
“could understand the mechanics of wick- 
edness as Orwell did.” 


WHITHER ENGLISH? COMBINING 
the elements of Anglo-Saxon, the Teu- 
tonic, and Latin, Jnterlingua, a compara- 
tive newcomer, has risen rapidly to a place 
of prominence in the ranks of interna- 
tional languages. Originated in 1951 by 
the International Auxiliary Language 
Association, the new language has a regu- 
lar grammar and employs the terminology 
of science and technology common to al- 
most all languages of the world. Some ten 
scientific journals now publish abstracts 
in Interlingua, and the Division of Gen- 
eral Education of New York University 
is to offer the first course in the new 
tongue. 


DO YOU TEACH AMERICAN OR 
English? While many curriculum plan- 
ners gave up “English” as a designation 
some time ago and came out boldly 
(shades of H. L. Mencken) with courses 
labeled “American Language,” there are 
still those who have qualms about such 
forthright action. That the issue has been 
long resolved in many British minds is 
reflected in R. A. Auty’s review of J. R. 
Hulbert’s Dictionaries: British and 
American, which appears in the British 
quarterly, The Use of English (Summer 
1956). “Most of the books in this series 
deal with American as well as English,” 
the reviewer comments, “. . . but it is 
doubtful whether many English readers 
are much interested in American lexicog- 
raphy.” Further he notes, “Unfortunately 
he has little to say about modern English 
dictionaries, perhaps because he is no 
longer in close touch with things over 
here.” 


Current English 


CoNDUCTED BY THE NCTE ComMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE* 


“The reason... 


A very recent handbook of English pre- 
sents the rule: “A statement beginning 
‘The reason... is...’ should logically be 
completed by a clause beginning with that 
(noun clause) rather than one beginning 
with because (adverbial clause). . . . The 
use of a ‘because’ clause is widespread in 
current speech and found often in current 
writing, particularly when ‘reason’ and 
‘because’ are widely separated. But the 
usage is clearly redundant, and careful 
writers will avoid it.”? 

Is this conclusion valid in light of the 
evidence? In evaluating the present stand- 
ing in written English of any usage, these 
criteria appear to apply: 

(a) Has the usage appeared in serious, 
responsible writing over a considerable 
period of time? 

(b) Is the usage frequent today? 

(c) Are the persons who write it today 
people of stature and respectability in 
English literature ? 

Note that these criteria have been 
stacked for formal written English. If 
they can be answered clearly in the affirm- 
ative, the usage should surely be consid- 
ered standard. What other test could be 
applied? Let us look at the evidence for 
these criteria. 

(a) This construction appears several 
times in John Locke’s Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding (1690), certainly 
a document of no trifling nature nor flip- 


* Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thomas, John N. Winburne, J. Willis Russell, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, John C. Gerber, ex officio. 

* James A. S. McPeek and Austin Wright, 
Handbook of English (New York: Ronald 
Press, 1956), pp. 89-90. 


is because” 


pant in style. Locke’s keen logical mind 
felt no redundancy in the construction. 
This fact would seem to rule out inherent 
redundancy. 

(b) The frequency of this construction 
is attested by the authors of the text 
quoted above, who say, “. . . widespread 
in current speech and found often in cur- 
rent writing. ...” 

(c) The respectability of current users 
of the structure may be derived from 
these quotations: 


Clarence Day, Harper's Magazine, De- 
cember 1931, “I suppose that the reason we 
went to this church . . . was because it stood 
near our home.” 

Frank Harris, Life of Bernard Shaw, 
1931, “. . . the reason Dickens is so much 
read in America is because he assailed 
them.” 

Frederick T. Blanchard, Fielding the 
Novelist, 1926, “Richardson himself ... who 
stated with more positiveness than logic 
that the reason Tom Jones was made illegit- 
imate was because the author’s first wife 
was a bastard.” 

Basil Willey, The Seventeenth Century 
Background, 1934, “In general, it may be 
said that the reason why scholasticism was 
held to be an obstacle to truth was because 
it seemed to discourage further inquiry 
along experimental lines.” 


Whatever may be the handbook author’s 
view of Clarence Day or Frank Harris, 
he can scarcely assail the academic stand- 
ing of the late Professor Blanchard or of 
the living Professor Basil Willey. 

Should the rule not be rewritten thus: 
“The reason you should not begin a noun 
with because is because your composition 
teacher won’t like it”? 


Robert C. Pooley 
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Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH and BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, JR. 


Fiction and Poetry 


BEOWULF. By Bryher. Pantheon. $2.75. 
A narrative sketch of the two spinster 
owners of the Warming Pan, a homely and 
ruggedly respectable little English tea room, 
and of the variegated group of unimportant 
but lively persons who frequent it during its 
last days before a Nazi bomb wipes it out, 
this small volume aims at representing the 
impact of the war on an England still, as 
ever, made up of curiously insular, often 
muddle-headed and pigheaded, but kindly, 
courageous, and generally good-humored 
people who are eccentrics mainly just be- 
cause they are people. Bryher’s manner, 
carried out with a fine, crisp effect, is to 
let her characters dramatize their own af- 
fairs, giving each his turn at the center of 

the stage. 
—C. 


A FAMILY PARTY. By John O’Hara. 
Random House. $1.95. 

This sixty-four page novelette purports to 
be the stenographic report of an address 
given at a dinner in honor of Dr. Sam 
Merritt, who has served the town of Lyons, 
Pennsylvania, for forty years. The address, 
made by a boyhood friend, is a rambling 
account of Doc’s life and character. O’Hara 
fans (and this reader is one of them) will 
find the competent craftsmanship and the 
unerring ear for the patterns of speech 
which they have come to expect—but noth- 
ing more. The “story” is so completely de- 
void of interest or significance that, short 
though it is, it seems much too long. 

—James Preu 


SPEAK TO THE WINDS. By Ruth 
Moore. Morrow. $3.50. 

Portraiture is the chief attraction in Ruth 
Moore’s Speak to the Winds. Scots, Italians, 
Portuguese—Americans all—dwelling on 
Chin Island found there a place where “the 
body could become whipcord-tough, the 
spirit flower with gentle unobtrusive bloom.” 
When the granite quarry was no longer 
profitable, there was fishing or working for 
summer visitors. Nature there was formid- 
able in rock and wind and wave, but it spoke 
“power” to McKenzie, “fear” to Ansel Gil- 
man, “strength” to Roxinda Greenwood, and 
“home” to all. Capable of hard and bitter 
feuding, these people found community of 
interest in times of emergency. 

—Martha G. Chapman 


SO FAR FROM SPRING. By Peggy Sim- 
son Curry. Viking. $3.95. 

A dispossessed young Scotsman comes to 
a ranch in the American West, recoups his 
fortunes, and brings over as his bride the 
lass he left behind, already become the 
mother of his beloved daughter. Meantime 
the widowed ranch owner has fallen for 
him, and he for her—an affair which his 
prior commitment, however, forever keeps 
him from consumating, even after the wife 
herself comes to will it. This romance of the 
elements and elemental passions owes some- 
thing to the stereotypes of the western 
story, but the author is genuinely concerned 
with the real culture of cattle country. The 
result is a richly textured, deeply affecting 


story. 
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THE VICARIOUS YEARS. By John Van 
Druten. Scribners. $3.00. 

The young English hero of this autobio- 
graphical novel lives “almost exclusively 
at second hand” during his first eighteen 
years or so and is thus forever obliged to 
readjust his outlook to that of others: his 
disconcertingly canny mother, an emulous 
male cousin about his own age, the cousin’s 
level-headed younger sister, a somewhat 
older, highly-sexed girl of family acquaint- 
ance who writes trash but gets it published, 
and an impiously candid American writer 
and dipsomaniac who falls tragic prey to the 
sexy girl. This sympathetic and good-hum- 
ored but also clearcut and finely-written ac- 
count of growing up comes to an end when 
the hero is inspired to start seeing and 
thinking for himself. 


GREEN HILLS AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Walter Macken. Macmillan, $3.50. 
These twenty-one stories, many of which 
first appeared in The New Yorker, Har- 
per’s, The Atlantic, and Esquire, all take 
their mood, locale, and characters from the 
author’s native Galway. Most are good 
yarns, some poignant, some packed with 
vigor and humor. Fishermen, farmers, 
rogues, and schoolboys with their lilting and 
sometimes poetic speech and always imag- 
inative behavior confirm the widespread im- 
pression that the Irish are somehow a race 
apart. 
—Paul Stoakes 


THE HEEL OF SPRING. By Frank 
Rooney. Vanguard Press. $3.95. 

The human need for self-knowledge was 
especially urgent in Charles Blackwell, who 
learned at the age of sixteen that his 
father’s murder of his mother, though 
blazed in newspaper headlines, had been 
drowned in mystery by the pathological 
shame of his numerous relatives. Charles’ 
story—his dedication to the task of unravel- 
ing the motive behind his father’s crime, 
his eventual release from the entangling 
past and the family relationship—is not a 
pleasant one, but Mr. Rooney’s superb style, 
live characters, and tensely dramatic situa- 
tions deserve commendation. 


—Sarah Herndon 


COME FILL THE CUP. By Rosalind 
Wade. Pantheon. $3.75. 

This is the absorbing story of an alco- 
holic, told with unflinching authenticity and 
a broad comprehension of the psychological, 
social, and physiological aspects of the dis- 
ease—yet told without sensationalism. After 
her husband leaves her, Hester Revell, still 
young, attractive, and with a comfortable 
allowance, begins drinking to a point of 
physical collapse. During her periods of 
hospitalization she is given various “cures,” 
including psychoanalysis and shock treat- 
ment. Finally, in her forties, she establishes 
a social and personal stability through an 
organization like Alcoholics Anonymous, 
but she realizes how much she has irretriev- 
ably lost. 

—Kellogg W. Hunt 


I LOOKED RIGHT. By Elizabeth Den- 
ham, Doubleday. $3.50. 

In 1941 the twenty-one-year-old Elizabeth 
Denham unexpectedly became an under- 
cover agent; leading a double life for the 
next three years, she alternated between 
her work in London and secret missions to 
occupied France in search of British sol- 
diers. With the help of Mame, a tough old 
countess from Arkansas, of Raoul, a charm- 
ing Frenchman, and of the indefatigable 
Jon, she outwitted the Nazis and returned 
scores of men to England. It is a story of 
action and mounting tension, complete with 
hair-breadth escapes and daring rescues; 
suspense is heightened by the awareness 
that the heroine is an amateur forced to 
learn by trial and error where error means 
certain death, 


—John R. Hendrickson 


THE HALF-CROWN HOUSE. By Helen 
Ashton. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 

An appealing story of the struggle of a 
British family to keep possession of its 
country manor house by opening it for in- 
spection by.summer tourists. A selfish, senile 
old woman, a bewildered little boy, a dis- 
abled Navy veteran, and a valiant young 
girl are the main characters. Equally fas- 
cinating are the family servants, the antique 
dealers, and the tourists, British and Amer- 
ican. To those who have visited these half- 
crown houses in Britain, it is revealing to 
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be let in on the other side of the story— 
that of the owners. Although the climax 
may be too dramatic and too providential, 
one finishes this novel with a pleasant, satis- 
fied feeling, rare among much of the con- 
temporary fiction. 


—Mary A. Magginis 


TREASURY OF SNAKE LORE. Edited 
by Brandt Aymar. Greenberg. $5.00. 

This generous anthology (400 pages), 
concerned with broadly cultural lore rather 
than with fact or science, reflects many of 
the widely varying attitudes which man has 
had, at different times and in different 
places, towards the Serpent. The selections, 
excellently chosen from the range of world 
literature, fall under these general head- 
ings: The Bible, Mythology, Fable, Serpent 
Worship, Essays, Short Stories, Mystery 
Stories, Tall Tales, From the Novel, Per- 
sonal Adventures, Drama, Dance, and Po- 


etry. 
—C. 


THE UNICORN AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Anne Morrow Lindbergh. Pantheon. 
$2.75. 

With a lyricism reminiscent of the flower- 
ing of romanticism in the early nineteenth 
century, Anne Lindbergh presents the 
poems of twenty years (1935-1955) under 
the five headings of “Love,” “Death,” “Cap- 
tive Spirit,’ “Open Sky,” and “Wind of 
Time,” with the admirable title poem of the 
volume, “The Unicorn in Captivity,” the 
longest of the poems, in a section to itself. 
There is a closeness, a precision, a delicacy 
about her work that, coupled with a certain 
resigned sweetness and yet at the same time 
triumph of spirit, advance the volume into 
a place of importance in contemporary po- 
etry. To nature, to art, and to life a sensi- 
tive woman has reacted with clarity and 
beauty of expression. 

—?P. 


Nonfiction 


SEGREGATION: THE INNER CON- 
FLICT IN THE SOUTH. By Robert Penn 
Warren. Random House. $1.95. 

An erudite white Southerner and distin- 
guished man of letters, now living in New 
England, reports on a recent trip through 
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the South that afforded him opportunities 
to discuss with persons of differing points 
of view the burning question of segregation. 
Mr. Warren concluded that segregation is 
a moral issue that must be settled before 
Southerners can live at ease with their own 
consciences. He believes that desegregation 
will surely if slowly be effected and that in 
a later day one may look back on the pres- 
ent conflict as but an episode in the long 
struggle for human justice. 


—?P. 


THE BLESSINGS OF LIBERTY. By 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr. Lippincott. $5.00. 
Professor Chafee writes about American 
“natural rights,” tracing crises involving 
freedom of speech, the press, thought, and 
religion from the Alien and Sedition Acts 
of 1798 to the present. He emphasizes the 
years since 1945. He is disturbed by the 
McCarran Act of 1950, loyalty oaths, and 
“guilt by association.” He concludes that 
Americans in seeking to combat Commun- 
ism will not go so far as to “fritter away” 
their “blessings of liberty” which were so 
forcefully defined in the Bill of Rights, and 
which we have cherished and protected 
since the year 1790. He is argumentative, 
but he presents strong arguments for his 
thesis. 
—Weymouth T. Jordan 


MICHELANGELO: A STUDY IN THE 
NATURE OF ART. By Adrian Stokes. 
Philosophical Library. $7.50. 

It will take more than this clumsily writ- 
ten study to convince many readers that 
Michelangelo’s struggles with his father, 
brothers, and patrons, because of the Freu- 
dian sublimations of his bisexual sensitiv- 
ities, account for his greatest sculpture and 
painting. The book examines the artist’s 
life, visual works, and poems; a thematic 
arrangement would have considerably im- 
proved the author’s attempts at reconciling 
literary and visual effects in Michelangelo’s 
imaginative products. Giving the impression 
of being only a shallow sketch of a chal- 
lenging subject, this study lacks intellectual 
control perhaps largely because the author 
himself seems hardly convinced of his own 
thesis. 

—J. Russell Reaver 


RING LARDNER: A BIOGRAPHY. By 
Donald Elder. Doubleday. $4.75. 

Mr. Elder has succeeded in presenting a 
clear and convincing portrait of Ring Lard- 
ner and at the same time a full and fair 
judgment of his work, Although the humor- 
ist refused to accord value to his own writ- 
ing as literature, the biographer would at 
least keep the question open. One of the 
most widely-known sports writers and col- 
umnists of the twenties, Ring also enjoyed 
a reputation for his short stories and a 
small success for his songs and plays. He 
was a quiet, sensitive family man, who, 
offended by vulgarity, cruelty, and dishon- 
esty, sought escape in drinking. After years 
of declining health he died at forty-eight. 
Mr. Elder writes of the development and 
mature attainments of one of America’s 
most original authors—skillfully presenting 
the man against the background of the 
times. 


—?P. 


MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN. By Ed- 
ward Foster. Hendricks House. $4.00. 
This scholarly and perceptive biography 
of an important American novelist and 
short story writer fills a need of long stand- 
ing. Mr. Foster’s account is based in signifi- 
cant part upon the testimony of thirty eld- 
erly people, friends and relatives of Mrs. 
Freeman. The purpose stated in the fore- 
word is “to analyze some of her best stories 
and novels and to present her life as a 
writer, woman, and symbol of latter-day 
New England.” The success of the symbol 
may be open to question, but certainly the 
book is otherwise a fulfillment of the prom- 
ise. It is clear, informative, and entertain- 
ing—imparting the biographer’s own great 
appreciation of his subject. 
—P. 


THE MIRROR OF CONRAD. By E. H. 
Visiak. Philosophical Library. $4.75. 

In this first volume, complete in itself, of 
a projected two-volume biography, a quali- 
fied scholar reconstructs, from many 
sources, Conrad’s childhood in Poland and 
Russia, his youth in France and on the seas, 
and his early mature years in the English 
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Merchant Service. From the experiences 
of the years covered (1857-1893) Conrad 
mostly drew the material for the literary 
work which occupied the last thirty-one 
years of his life. Thus his stories become, 
as the title of this biography suggests, a 
mirror of the man’s own life. 

—C. 


MAGAZINES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By James Playsted Wood. Ronald 
Press. Second edition. $5.00. 

General readers will find this analysis of 
current American magazines, now big busi- 
ness, an entertaining study, full of fascin- 
ating stories of editors and publishers. It 
contains well-documented information of 
special value to writers, editors, and adver- 
tisers. Mr. Wood, novelist, journalist, and 
experienced editor with the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, examines here the past and 
present purposes, shortcomings, and achieve- 
ments of the mass-circulated magazines. 
Among other points, he notes the effects of 
the spread of education on the rising stand- 
ards of popular periodicals. By interesting 
recital of case after case, he shows clearly 
that magazines, with their many millions of 
regular readers, are a major force in affect- 
ing and controlling national public opinion. 


—Olive Cross 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE. Edited by Nancy 
Mitford. Harper. $3.00. 

Here are the key essays in the light- 
hearted discussion that developed in Eng- 
land as a sequel to the publication in a 
Finnish philological journal of an article 
by University of Birmingham Professor 
Alan S. C. Ross on English class distinc- 
tions as reflected in speech and writing hab- 
its. As Russell Lynes says in his introduc- 
tion, making such distinctions has become 
“a sort of national parlor game, a sort of 
linguistic ‘How to Tell Your Friends from 
the Apes.’ ” Besides the article by Professor 
Ross, the volume reprints delightful essays 
by Nancy Mitford, Evelyn Waugh, “Strix,” 
Christopher Sykes, and a poem, “How to 
Get on in Society,” by John Betjeman. 

—Paul Stoakes 
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Junior Books 


Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


ODYSSEUS THE WANDERER. By Au- 
brey De Selincourt. Criterion Books. $3.00. 

In imaginative prose, the author tells once 
again the fabulous story of Odysseus, how 
he grew up near the sea in Ithaca, how he 
was trapped into going to the Trojan Wars, 
how he voyaged home for ten years’ time 
on a trip that should have taken four days. 
The story is told by a Greek shepherd who 
is talking to a traveler before a fire. This 
attempt seems an accurate and eminently 
readable introduction to the Homeric tales. 
There is spirit in the prose style and a sense 
of the high adventure of the people. Odys- 
seus is handled as a flesh and blood man, 
rather than a superhuman creation without 
human emotions and frailties. All in all, this 
volume should make a contribution to the 
field of literature for high school students. 


FIRST LOVE, TRUE LOVE, By Anne 
Emery. Westminster. $2.75. 

Pat Marlow, a high school junior, is al- 
ways trying to arrange things so that other 
people will be happy. Among her schemes 
is her attempt to get her football hero 
brother interested in her best friend. 
Another time she offers to a friend her 
mother’s services as literary critic. Mother 
is not pleased. Pat’s problem is to find the 
line between genuine helpfulness and med- 
dling. While this is a pleasant enough story, 
it lacks the significance and depth of the 
author’s earlier work in dealing with going 
steady, teen-age marriage, and high school 
sororities. The dialogue seems, perhaps, a 
bit stodgy, particularly when Emery is pic- 
turing a group of teen-agers together. The 
young people are inclined to sound a bit too 
cute. 


SECOND MEETING. By Kathrene Pink- 
erton. Harcourt. $3.00. 

Vicky Baird loves the Alaskan wilderness 
where she lives, but now at eighteen, she is 
ready for independence. Using a camera 
which the painter Philip Trent gave her 
two years before, she develops real skill as 
a photographer. Her big chance comes when 
Philip returns and asks her to join an ex- 
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pedition, as photographer and interpreter, to 
study the Tlingit Indians. In an accident 
involving crashing icebergs, Philip and 
Vicky realize that they have fallen in love. 
So all ends happily. Pinkerton, as usual, 
writes glowingly and beautifully of the 
Alaskan landscape. The people seem real 
and the story moves forward through their 
interaction with each other. The book is 
a nice blend of romance and adventure. 


THE PEEWEE REESE STORY. By 
Gene Schoor. Messner. $2.95. 

Peewee Reese was trained by his father 
who had once had baseball ambitions. 
Though he was always small in size, he won 
a place on a Louisville church team through 
sheer skill, and from there he went to the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. An unassuming, warm 
person, Peewee became not only one of 
the great shortstops but the heart of the 
Brooklyn team. This book reads much like 
the other Gene Schoor stories of baseball 
“greats.” The facts and the descriptions of 
baseball games are accurate but there is 
little to distinguish one of the books from 
another. As in his other biographies, Schoor 
emphasizes the point that Reese is first a 
great man and second a great athlete. 


A HORSE NAMED JOE. By Robert E. 
Gard. Little, Brown. $2.75. 

It took courage for Sam McRae to go 
back to the ranch of his uncle and aunt 
after serving a term in prison school. As 
he walks toward home, he finds a stray 
maverick with its foot caught in a rock 
crevice. Both Sar and the horse are out- 
casts, but Sam by faith and love helps Joe 
back to health, and the horse gives Sam 
back his self-respect. When Sam rides Joe 
in a grueling 500-mile race, the boy and 
horse win not only the race but Sam’s free- 
dom from shame, for a rancher confesses 
that he framed the boy for stealing. The 
book is filled with real people who are per- 
sonalities that live and breathe. The hurts 
that are dealt Sam because of his prison 
term are realistically drawn. So are the re- 
actions of the boy. It is too bad that Mr. 
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Gard had to fall back on the rancher’s con- 
fession to clear Sam of all guilt. 


STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By 
Marchette Chute. World. $3.75. 

The author, one of the foremost scholars 
of Shakespeare, has retold the plots of 
thirty-six plays as they appear in the first 
folio edition. Her avowed task is to stimu- 
late interest in reading the originals through 
making clearer the story pattern. Teachers 
will be particularly delighted with her in- 
troduction to the volume in which, through 
her sparkling prose, she succeeds admirably 
in making one want to rush for his complete 
works of Shakespeare and start to read. 
Each of the plots itself is introduced with 
a few sentences that serve as teasers. For 
example, about Love’s Labour’s Lost, she 
says, “The play is less a story than a game. 
The plot is as light as a soap bubble... . 
It is almost a valentine of a play, half a 
love-valentine and half a comic-valentine.” 


TALL TALES AND TALL MEN. By 
Nellie McCaslin. Macrae. $3.50. 

The author has drawn on her knowledge 
of American folk heroes and the drama to 
write a series of short and uncomplicated 
scripts that tell the stories of tall men. 
There is the Bell Witch of Tennessee, 
Pecos Bill and Paul Bunyan, Johnny Apple- 
seed, John Henry, and Captain Stormalong, 
as well as dramatizations of two of the 
American Indian myths. The reviewer felt 
the material would be invaluable for folk- 
lore units at the junior high school level. 
Small groups of students might dramatize 
the script for a class. On the other hand, 
the plays seem too short and jerky to serve 
for more serious or elaborate presentations. 
However, they present the old material in 
a new form that should fill a real need in 
many classes. 


WONDER WORLD OF MICROBES. By 
Madeleine P. Grant. Whittlesey. $2.75. 
Books of straight science are not re- 
viewed generally on these pages. Occasion- 
ally a book comes along that deals com- 
pletely with scientific material but handles 
it with a degree of imagination that places 
it in the field of literature. This book tends 
in such a direction. It projects the reader 
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imaginatively into the importance of mi- 
crobes to man and takes him along in man’s 
long struggle to understand and control 
those that are harmful to him. Along the 
way, the book presents a number of home 
experiments for the young scientist to per- 
form to help him understand the hidden 
world that surrounds him. 


THE HOUSE ON THE’SHORE. By Eilis 
Dillon, Funk. $2.75. 

The real honest-to-goodness adventure 
story that asks nothing of the reader ex- 
cept pleasant shudders and chills up and 
down the spine is a peculiarly British crea- 
tion. Here an Irish author writes a delight- 
ful example of the type. Jim O’Malley is 
sent over the mountain to introduce himself 
to his mysterious and wealthy uncle at Clog- 
hanmore. When he arrives, he finds the big 
house seemingly deserted, his uncle living in 
a fantastic tree house, and the villagers out 
after the old man. There are mysterious 
people one sees briefly in the dark, chases 
through the black of night, thrilling epi- 
sodes on sailing boats. The characters, each 
one that you meet and there are many, come 
alive with distinguishing characteristics and 
peculiarities of their own, a quality often 
missing in American writing for the teen- 
ager. This is a delightful book for junior 
high school students which does not try to 
do anything except keep the reader reading. 


NAVAHO SISTER. By Evelyn Sibley 
Lampman. Doubleday. $2.75. 

For seventh and eighth grade girls, here 
is a charming, if slight, little school story 
of a Navaho girl. Sad Girl has received 
her undesirable name because her family 
has dwindled to herself and her grand- 
mother—a great tragedy among the Nava- 
hos who revere family life. Sad Girl is sent 
from Arizona to an Oregon Indian school 
to take part in the five-year educational pro- 
gram offered by the government. The expe- 
rience is used as a vehicle for telling much 
about modern Navaho life and the attempts 
of the people through education to find 
a place for themselves in modern society. 
Sad Girl’s experiences at school include 
the usual misunderstandings, friendships, 
and escapades that have always made the 
school story a favorite with young readers. 
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— Professional Books and Pamphlets— 


AMERICAN LIFE IN AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY. By Richard G. Lillard. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, $3.75. 

Some four hundred autobiographies by 
“native born or acclimatized Americans” 
are listed under twenty-three categories 
based on profession or occupation, The an- 
notations are interesting reading in them- 
selves, and Lillard’s prefatory “An Intro- 
duction to American Autobiography” is il- 
luminating. 


MATURITY IN READING: ITS NA- 
TURE AND APPRAISAL. By William S. 
Gray and Bernice Rogers. University of 
Chicago Press. $5.00. 

This is the type of book which should— 
but, alas, never does—get as much attention 
as Why Johnny Can’t Read. Originating as 


a request several years ago from the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English for 
a report on the nature and development of 
maturity in reading, the study reported in 
the volume sought to identify the character- 
istics of mature adult readers. An elaborate 
scale for appraising maturity of reading 
was devised and applied to a group of 
adults who reputedly were “well-read.” The 
findings provide a wealth of significant 
facts for consideration by teachers at all 
levels. As in any study, the research 
methods have certain limitations which are 
thoroughly discussed by the authors. Al- 
though the book reads like a doctoral dis- 
sertation, the conscientious reader’s efforts 
will not go unrewarded. The various case 
studies make interesting reading in them- 
selves. 


Clouds Upon Camelot— [Continued from page 454] 


in which the classical and the romantic 
mingle so rightly and richly, and per- 
haps even the “Ode on the Death of 
the Duke of Wellington,” just to show 
that occasional poetry can be genuine 
and that the term Victorian is not 
wholly opprobrious. 

The heart of the matter, however, is 
in the short lyrical poems which illus- 
trate the Tennysonian magic steadily 
enough to achieve a high aesthetic ten- 
sion. That magic is in the revelatory 
phrase to match the surge of mood, the 
very pulse of Tennyson’s gifted if 
limited imagination. The important 
thing as to poetry is not that the poet 


hoped to see his Pilot face to face but 
that he could project a conception of 
such a tide as moving seems asleep 
Too full for sound and foam 

or could convey instantaneously the 
utter wintriness of “The flying cloud, 
the frosty light.” Tennyson’s greatness 
emerges in those moments when sense 
and soul are not at war but are jointly 
engrossed in perception. All that virtue 
is still there, to be seen even by begin- 
ners, led to look at the right revealing 
instances, Though much is taken, some- 
thing abides, and it is our desert as well 
as Tennyson’s that we meet him on the 
ground most favorable to him. 
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Edited by PATRICK D. HAZARD 


FILM 


There is another way we can give paint- 
ing a break in our classrooms—by class dis- 
cussion of a film as good as Lust for 
Life, a biography of Vincent Van Gogh. 
Audio-Visual Guide (Maplewood, N.J.) has 
prepared a photoplay study unit. Clearing 
House (Fairleigh Dickinson U., Teaneck, 
N.J.) prints Ellen Kennedy’s essay on the 
film in its November issue. This film sur- 
prised me. I expected Kirk Douglas to look 
like a “Champion” who had given up the 
ring for an easel. But to his strong physical 
resemblance to the painter he added a thor- 
oughly believable and sensitive perform- 
ance. There is a good deal of art history 
in Norman Corwin’s scenario. We see Paul 
Gauguin’s arrogance clash with Van Gogh’s 
stubborn beliefs as they discuss the meth- 
ods and purposes of modern painting. There 
is a brief glimpse of the exhibition out of 
which came the enraged bourgeois epithet, 
“impressionism.” And Seurat and other im- 
pressionists explain what they’re about. 
There is a Van Gogh volume in the Pocket 
Library of Great Art (Att. Mr. John Ware, 
Pocket Books, 630 Fifth Avenue, NYC, 
50¢); perhaps a senior class could read this 
book after having seen and discussed the 
film. Arthur Knight considered this film 
and Bus Stop in the Saturday Review 
(September 15, 1956) in a superior essay, 
“Speaking of Artists.” Knight believes that 
Marilyn Monroe deserves that appellation 
for her really touching performance in Bus 
Stop. He writes that she effectively “dis- 
pels once and for all the notion that she 
is merely a glamour personality, a shapely 
body with tremulous lips and come-hither 
blue eyes.” And don’t take only Knight’s 
and my word for it. Have Bosley Crowther’s 
(New York Times, Sunday Drama Section, 
September 9, 1956) and William K. Zins- 
ser’s (Herald Tribune, same date) hosan- 
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nahs to the new Monroe mimeographed 
for your students for a class analysis of 
the new movie when it:comes to the local 
theatres. For mature students, a most fas- 
cinating outside assignment would be a com- 
parison of Inge’s stage play (Bantam, 25¢) 
and George Axelrod’s very deft movie 
translation. My essay, “Two Bus Stops: A 
Round Trip Between Broadway and Holly- 
wood,” will make this comparison in De- 
cember Clearing House. Excellent historical 
background for all cinema criticism is 
Frank Getlein’s “The Movies As Art,” 
Commonweal (September 14, 1956). 

Teaching ideas for War and Peace: A 
five-page unit in October Literary Caval- 
cade (33 W. 42nd Street, NYC) plus 
a handsome Toulouse-Lautrec lithograph 
cover on Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow; 
College English (October 1956); News- 
week (July 30, 1956); Life (August 20, 
1956). 


PRINT 


The distinguished English critic, Sir 
Herbert Read, has gathered some seventy 
essays representing every phase of his criti- 
cal activity (art, literature, philosophy, and 
political theory) over the past fifteen years 
as A Coat of Many Colours (Horizon Press, 
224 W. 42nd, NYC, $3.75). The title sug- 
gests the richness and diversity of the book: 
on literature—Henry James, George Her- 
bert, William Morris, Coleridge, Shelley, 
Milton, James Joyce, Hawthorne, Hopkins, 
Walter De La Mare, Wordsworth, D. H. 
Lawrence, and T. E. Hulme; on art—Klee, 
Cezanne, Bosch and Dali, Ben Nicholson, 
Henri Rousseau, Toulouse-Lautrec, Ruskin, 
Picasso, Roger Fry, Seurat, Leonardo, and 
Rouault, in addition to several general es- 
says, such as art and the people, primitive 
art, art and war, art and ethics; Etruscan, 
Indian, and Chinese art; and socialist real- 
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ism. There are a number of reasons why 
this book can provide the teacher who is 
trained in literature but weak on the plastic 
arts a splendid perspective on all the arts. 
For one, Read has a coherent and clear 
point of view that combines an intellectual 
awareness of Marx and Freud with a funda- 
mental faith in the primacy of the sensuous 
in art. He also shows how logical and im- 
portant it is to use one’s knowledge of tra- 
dition to provide a critical perspective on 
technological arts. Indeed, the most reward- 
ing essays for me personally were those in 
this area: “The Architect’s Place in Modern 
Society,” “Machine Aesthetic,” “The Poet 
and the Film,” and “Film Aesthetic.” The 
very fact that most of these essays were 
casual, if not journalistic, in nature is a de- 
cided advantage for a person approaching 
serious consideration of the non-verbal arts 
for the first time; for they do not require 
much background, and the pleasure derived 
from reading them will lead one to Read’s 
more difficult and systematic books. If my 
remarks last month on John Marin did not 
convince you of the relevance of visual art 
to the teaching of language, let the more 
persuasive Read try: “Art is a language, 
and though we may at first need the symbols 
of our written language to initiate us into 
its secrets, essentially it is a language with 
its own symbols, and it cannot be properly 
understood unless we learn to read these 
symbols directly, with our eyes.” Print pries 
open our eyes; that is the function of criti- 
cism, and that is why our new anthologies 
should begin to print essays like these. Until 
publishers oblige us in this way, we shall 
have to be content to bring Read to our stu- 
dents second-hand, by our own reading of 
essays like “The Poetry and Prose of Paint- 
ing” and “The Language of the Eye.” Read 
at least those two essays if you don’t have 
time for the whole book. If you do that 
much, you'll find time for the rest of it. 


BROADCAST 


Erik Barnouw has written a clear, sympa- 
thetically critical book on Mass Communica- 
tion: Its History and Its Practice in the 
United States (Rinehart, $3.95). I have 
edited a pre-publication sampler of the book 
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called “Our Supermarket Culture: Erik 
Barnouw’s Theory of Mass Communica- 
tion” for the special Radio-TV issue of 
Scholastic Teacher (October 4, 1956). In 
the same issue you will be interested in 
Robert Saudek’s discussion of “Omnibus’” 
plans for the new season. This important 
cultural program now originates from 
ABC-TV, Sundays, 9:00-10:30 p.m. The 
producers have engaged Leonard Bernstein, 
Agnes DeMille, Bert Lahr, and Christopher 
Plummer each to do three programs in his 
own specialty. 

The big news this month, of course, is 
Maurice Evans’ production of George Ber- 
nard Shaw’s “Man and Superman” on 
Hallmark Hall of Fame, NBC-TV, Sunday, 
November 25, 9:00-10:30 p.m. Henry B. 
Maloney of Cooley High, Detroit, has writ- 
ten a “Teleguide” for the play, appearing 
in the issue of Scholastic Teacher cited 
above; Maloney also has a longer piece on 
the play in November Clearing House. With 
these guides as background, you should be 
able to organize a “Shaw Festival” around 
this telecast that will bring home dramati- 
cally to your students Shaw’s place in the 
development of English letters. There is a 
great deal of material in magazines because 
of the centennial flurry of Shaw on Broad- 
way this season: Siobhan McKenna’s St. 
Joan (Penguin, 50¢); the fabulous success 
of “My Fair Lady” (Columbia LP, OL 
5090) based on Pygmalion (Penguin, 50¢ 
—ask for the new edition with comments 
on the musical) ; and Maurice Evans’ pro- 
duction of The Apple Cart. Man and 
Superman is also available in Penguin 
paperback; and, of course, Paul Gregory’s 
First Drama Quartette (Charles Boyer, 
Charles Laughton, Cedric Hardwicke, and 
Agnes Moorehead) have recorded the “Don 
Juan in Hell” section of Man and Super- 
man (Columbia LP, 2-12” SL-166). Since 
this section will undoubtedly be severely cut 
from the TV version, it might be a good 
idea to follow your assignment of outside 
viewing of; the TV play with classroom 
listening to “Don Juan in Hell.” For the 
intellectually curious, there is the special 
GBS issue of the Saturday Review. It will 
be a long time before we will have such 
opportunities to teach Shaw; the fact that 
this is the Shaw Centennial year should 
justify breaking through strict curriculum 
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provisions to give a few weeks’ attention 
to Shaw. 


RECORD 


The debasement of musical taste involved 
in the rock and roll hysteria should give 
English teachers something to think about. 
Whether we’re thrilled by the prospect or 
not, it is generally true that we provide 
most students with their only consistent 
contact with “cultural” traditions and stand- 
ards in their school experience. It seems to 
me that the real significance of rock and 
roll is that this is what happens when irre- 
sponsible disc jockeys usurp our function 
as critics of culture, popular and elite. The 
unexamined life is not worth living, and 
unexamined lives are precisely what our 
students lead in respect to popular music. 
They could be analyzing this use of their 
leisure in their class themes and oral re- 
ports. If they are not given this opportunity 
to clarify their choices and values in the 
quiet of the classroom, the cynical pro- 
moters and glib opportunists from the 
slums of popular music will victimize them. 
And then we are supposed to teach them 
literature after their sensibilities have been 
bludgeoned and blunted by that calculated 
racket. 

Many teachers probably still think that 
creative popular music—jazz—(of which 
rock and roll is a perverted distortion) is 
beneath serious consideration. If they do, 


they should read “Two Views of Jazz” by 
Dave Brubeck, a literate, articulate jazz 
pianist, and by Daniel G. Hoffman, a mem- 
ber of the English Department at Columbia 
University, in Perspectives USA #15 (New 
Directions, 333 Sixth Ave., NYC, $1.50). 
This journal has been sponsored by the 
Ford Foundation to provide nationals of 
other countries a chance to understand the 
nature and dynamics of American cultural 
life. It is not being facetious to suggest that 
too many Americans are foreigners when it 
comes to our own cultural life, and in a 
direct sense, this magazine is as relevant for 
them as for a native of, say, Turkey. These 
two thoughtful essays should be followed 
by Nat Hentoff’s brilliant plea to jazz mu- 
sicians and audiences for a respect for tra- 
dition, “New Audiences and Old Jazzmen,” 
Saturday Review (September 15, 1956). 
And while in that issue, don’t miss Francis 
Fergusson’s examination of another promis- 
ing aspect of America’s musical culture, 
“Broadway’s Musical Hullabaloo: It’s Popu- 
lar, Profitable, Professional . . . But Is It 
Art?” This kind of background reading is 
evidence (even if only by default) that the 
English teacher must help students examine, 
through themes, oral reports, term papers, 
and the other traditional instruments of 
explication and self-analysis, the musical 
life of their times. Rock and roll symbolizes 
the kind of cultural instability that comes 
from ignoring in school the formative in- 
fluence of popular culture on the adoles- 
cent. 


OLIVER WOULD TWIST 


If he could see 


Some TV shows today, 

O. Goldsmith might 

Rewrite his verse this way: 
“And those who came 

To scoff, remained to bray!” 


Brooklyn Technical High School 


A. S. Flaumenhaft 
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OMPOSITION 


New Textbooks 


TEEN-AGE TALES. Book 3. Edited by 
RutH StrRanG and Recina Heavey. D.C. 
Heath. $2.20. 

This third volume in the series for re- 
tarded and reluctant readers is designed for 
the senior high school. The stories and ar- 
ticles, well-chosen for the purpose, center 
around the same topics as in the earlier 
volumes: boy-girl relationships, adventure 
and suspense, sports, science, and animals. 
Though the content is somewhat more ma- 
ture than in the preceding volumes, the 
reading difficulty is the same—fifth-sixth 
grade level. The book is lavishly illustrated, 
and the cover is eye-catching. 


Recordings 


MASTER RECORDINGS IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Album 1, lyric poetry; Al- 
bum 2, narrative and dramatic poetry. Al- 
pha Records. Allyn and Bacon. 1956, 12- 
inch, 33 1/3 r.p.m. $12.00 per album. 


Veaching Material 


Three centuries of English poetry are 
represented in these impressive albums. 
Frost (three selections) is the only Ameri- 
can included. Editors V. C. Clinton-Badde- 
ley and Joseph Compton share the reading 
with poets Dylan Thomas and James Steph- 
ens and a distinguished group of profes- 
sional actors. John Laurie, the Scottish ac- 
tor, and Thomas bring authentic Welsh and 
Scottish dialects to the readings, but the 
pronounced English accents of other 
readers are a liability to use of the records 
with adolescents. Both albums feature fa- 
miliar, much-anthologized selections along 
with obscure ones. Record 2 of Album 2 is 
devoted entirely to scenes from Shakes- 
pearean drama, of which William Devlin’s 
readings from Macbeth rate best. A group 
of high school English teachers ranked 
Clinton-Baddeley’s rendition of “The Lady 
of Shalott” first among the entire group of 
readings. Both albums, but especially Al- 
bum 2, will be valuable for senior high 
school classes. 


Teachers and school administrators from thirteen foreign countries are enrolled 
this fall for a three-month program at the Harvard Graduate School of Education. 
The group will study textbooks, teaching methods, administration, organization 
of American high schools, and the role of the schools in American communities. 
The visit of the foreign educators is sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education as 
part of the International Teacher Exchange Program. Countries represented are: 
Brazil, Burma, Egypt, Germany, Honduras, India, Italy, Luxembourg, Malaya, Mex- 


ico, Netherlands, Pakistan, and Panama. 
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A Complete Course for Grades 7-12 


BETTER ENGLISH 


With a New and Different Approach 


By THIS series presents a plan of English teaching 
Herzberg based on three steps: (1) Getting the Facts, which 
Guild helps the student discover the essential principles of 
Hook English, and the reasons for their importance; (2) 
Stevens Using the Facts, which provides outstanding exercises 


illustrating and reinforcing the principles in the stu- 
dent’s mind; and (3) Testing Your Mastery of the 
Facts, which supplies testing exercises. The style is 
informal; the content geared to student interests. 


The six books, one for each grade, cover all phases 
of speaking, reading, and listening; and all aspects 
of grammar, with spelling, punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, and good usage. 


Sales Offices: Workbooks, Manuals and Keys 

New York 11 Workbooks are provided for each grade, They offer 
Chicago 6 additional practice, corrective exercises, and more 
aes tests. These workbooks, organized like the textbooks, 


cover all phases of communication and grammar, and 
include many self-tests. 


Columbus 16 
San Francisco 3 
Toronto 7 


Home Office: Ask for Descriptive Circular 392 


Boston 17 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Tew oliterary eee 


These recordings are available to NCTE members through cooperation 
with the Caedmon Corporation. Each album is a 12”, 331; rpm, LP 
recording. The price for each is $5.95. ($4.75 to members of the Coun- 
cil) 


Dylan Thomas, Vol. 3. This is another in the series with Thomas read- 
ing at his best. 
Stock No. RLTC1043 


Just So Stories and other Kipling Tales. Fascinating stories read in the 
entertaining manner possible only when the reader is Boris Karloff. 


Stock No. RLTC1038 
Poetry of Browning. Includes ‘The Bishop Orders His Tomb,” ‘Andrea 
Del Sarto,” and “Fra Lippo Lippi.” Read excellently by James Mason. 
Stock No. RLTC1048 


The following recordings are productions of Poetry Records. They are 
both read by David Allen. 


From Whitman's Leaves of Grass. 
$5.95 ($4.75 to members) 


Stock No. PR300 


No Single Thing Abides. Includes Gray's ‘Elegy,’ Keats’ ““When I have 


Fears,”’ Shelley's “Ozymandias,” and others. 
$4.75 ($3.75 to members) 


Stock No. PR202 


Order from 


\ NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BIZ 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET +-++eeeees+ CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


Interest IS HALF THE BATTLE 


TEEN-AGE TALES 


BOOKS 1, 2, and 3 
Strang Roberts Heavey 


TRY Teen-Age Tales with your reluctant readers—the students who 
don't like to read and those who don't understand what they read. 


THE reading level is fifth or. sixth grade. 


THE interest level is definitely high school. The stories and articles 
were selected for young adults—good reading throughout with a swift, 
breezy pace. Subject matter is varied and of interest to both boys 
and girls. 


THE dramatic two-color illustrations will help your students to read 
and enjoy the stories. Students will also like the large, easy-to-read 


type. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston 16 
Sales Offices: Englewood, N.J. Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 AtlantaS Dallas | 
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